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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 


Sam suffered himself to be dragged away, well 
knowing that after his brother’s last frantic freak 
there was no safety for him on that coast. 

Still, as they ran, he looked back in terror and 
hope to see the old man emerge from the ravine, 
and give signs that he was not fatally hurt; but 
no old man appeared. Then a great dread seized 
upon the conscience-smitten boy, and wrenching 
his arm from Pete’s grasp, he stood 
on the rocks above the beach, still 
gazing backward, uncertain whether 


Sam, made sick by the very recollection of the 
| happy time he had had standing for his picture, 
| with the boat’s painter in his hand, before ever 
| these troubles came upon him. 

‘‘What’s the matter, my boy?” the man in- 
quired, painting as he talked. 

“Something has happened back here,” said 
Sam. “Iam afraid a man has been hurt. I wish 
you would get somebody to go and see.” 

‘*‘Why don’t you go and see yourselves ?” 

It was hard for Sam to explain that, and at the 
same time keep Pete still. 

“He thought I had stolen his axe,”’ he began. 

“It was borrowed; borrowed of the woodpile !” 
cried Pete. 

“T was just going to return it, when he caught 

; me, and took me up to a thicket over a cleft in 


“T suppose it’s good advice, if nobody but me 
was concerned,” faltered Sam; ‘‘but people don’t 
understand him. He’s quiet enough if they will 
only leave him alone. They drive him wild, and 
then things happen that he’s blamed for,”’ and he 
began to sob. 

The painter started to put up his brushes, but 
stopped to make a few rapid sketches on his can- 
vas. 

“Go back,” he said, ‘“‘and see if your old man 
is hurt. I’ll come in five minutes, and be in sight 
if you beckon.” 

“Must I?” said Sam, still agonized with doubt. 

“Of course you must. Your running away 
will only make a crime of what was perhaps more 
an accident. Besides, if it’s a serious business, 





you’re sure to be caught. I'll be at hand to help 





he ought to return, or follow his 
brother down the slope. 

Seeing Pete about to launch the 
dory, he scrambled down the ledges, 
in the vain hope of regaining his con- 
trol over him; but he was himself 
too much excited to do that. Pete 
seemed aware that he had done a 
deed which amounted, as he said 
afterwards, to a declaration of war, 
and that he must flee from the ene- 
my; he was bent on putting out to 
sea, and Sam felt himself powerless 
to do anything but accompany him. 

They got safely outside the surf; 
then, as they left their camp be- 
hind,—Pete pulling at the oars and 
the sail flapping,—Sam, in the stern, 
with his steering paddle, continued 
gazing anxiously over the 
berry-fields toward the fatal 
ravine. The spot had a fear- 
ful fascination for him; but 
they were moving rapidly 
away from it, and it became 
necessary to decide upon 
their course. 

After what had happened, 
he felt that the trip he had 
planned for that evening must 
be given up, and that they 
must get still farther away 
from home. The wind was 
against them, and though 
the dory had a false keel, it 
was a poor craft to tack and 
beat with. So the sail was wrapped about the 
sprit, and lashed to the upright mast, and the 
oars alone were used. 

By yielding to Pete’s first ungovernable impulse, 
and issuing his accustomed orders in accordance 
with it, Sam gradually regained his influence over 
him, and soon navigated the boat as he desired. 
Still his mind was troubled extremely about the 
old man, who might even then be dying alone 
there in the ravine; and seeing a human figure on 
the rocks farther down the coast, he steered toward 
it. 

He knew perfectly well that what he was going 
to do might serve to set pursuers on their track; 
he even tried not to do it, but he could not resist 
the power of conscience that impelled him. 

The figure was that of a man, who appeared at 
first to be fishing under a white umbrella; but as 
the dory drew near, Sam saw that he was seated 
with a small canvas before him. Then a great 
hope swelled in the boy’s heart, and became a 
certainty as he advanced. 

Getting near enough to make himself heard, he 
ordered Pete to hold his oars; and tossing there 
in the dory’s stern, he was trying to think of 
words in which to frame his strange errand, when 
the man, who had been watching the boat while 
he sketched, called out, “Hallo!” in a tone of 
cordial recognition. 

It was the artist who had made a picture of 
Sam and the dory and the old patched and mil- 
dewed sail a few weeks before, and given him an 
ever memorable half-dollar. The boy was over- 
joyed at finding a friend, where he had feared to 
meet a stranger; yet when he started to accost 
him, he remembered that he had never even 
learned his name. 

“You are floating right into my picture!” cried 
the artist, as he saw Sam hesitating. ‘Paddle 
around the end of that ledge, drop your fish lines 
overboard, and I’ll sketch you in no time.” 


“WITH SOVEREIGN PLEASURE.” 


the rocks, and was whipping me, when my brother 
here rushed in and—he fell off the ledge. Then 
we ran to get away.” 

“Naturally !” said the artist, poising his brush, 
but still looking at his picture. “I guess you 
needn’t worry about his being hurt,” and he 
added a touch. 

“Oh, but I’m sure he is!”” said Sam. 

‘And served him right for laying his hands on 
a prince of the blood!’ struck in Pete. 

Sam did not know whether the artist, in his 
visit to their creek, had discovered Pete’s condi- 
tion of mind or not; but he would probably know 
it now, and it might be as well that he should. 

“T expected as much as could be he would get 
up out of the cleft, and follow us,” said Sam; 
‘but he didn’t. It was near the length of this mast 
the distance he fell, right on some loose rocks 
in the thicket. An old man!” he added, with 
penitence, as if Pete’s act had been his own. 

“That looks a little serious,’’ said the artist. 
“The best thing you can do is to go right back 
there, and see if he needs help.” 

“We can’t!” said Sam, despairingly. ‘Won't 
you go—won’t you be so good? It will take only 
a little time!” 

‘‘A little time, when minutes are hours to me, 
losing this light!”’ said the sketcher. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?” 

“JT don’t know!’’ whimpered Sam. “It was 
something I couldn’t help, and he isn’t responsi- 
ble,” indicating Pete, who was now gazing list- 
lessly into the water; ‘but I don’t want him 
taken up; I must get him away.” 

‘“‘Look here!’’ said the artist, his interest in his 
work giving way to a deeper interest in the boy ; 
“you'd better tell me all about it, and then take 
my advice. If he or you have done anything 
that you are liable to be taken up for, you’ll only 
make matters worse by trying to run away. Face 
the music, tell the truth, and take the conse- 





“I’ve something else to think of now,” said | quences; that’s my advice to you.” 






you, if any help is needed,” and the artist 
continued to glance from the surf-buried 
rocks to their semblance on his canvas, and 
to add touches here and there, as if noth- 
ing else were of much importance, and there were 
no trouble in the world. 

So it seemed to Sam, as, with his steering pad- 
dle, he headed his skiff about. The movement 
startled Pete from a revery into which he had 
sunk. 

“T was watching a nest of mermaids,” he said, 
“and learning the secret of living under water; 
but you frightened them, and the world has lost 
the greatest discovery of the age. I’d have had 
one by the tail in a minute.’’ 

“Never mind the mermaids,” Sam_ replied. 
“Oars ready! Pull!” ; 

“Oars ready! Pull!” said Pete, suiting the 
action to the word; but he continued to mutter 
his regrets that he had not secured a mermaid. 
The suddenness with which a new fantasy could 
drive recent events from his thoughts made Sam, 
in his misery, almost envy him his mental condi- 
tion. 

He steered toward their landing-place, where, 
in the hurry of departure, they had left their 
bucket of potatoes in the cave. Looking back as 
they rounded a point of rocks, Sam saw the artist 
still making the most of the light he was uuwill- 
ing to lose. He was on his feet, beside his white 
umbrella, but instead of starting to keep his 
promise, he stepped back a pace or two, and 
stood viewing his picture, while the dory passed 
out of sight. 

“Tt’s no use waiting for him!’’ murmured the 
wretched boy. ‘I shall have to go alone!” 

Once more the thickets bordering the ravine 
came into view, but all was quiet there, in the 
afternoon sunshine. Only a heifer, pasturing 
among the scattered cluinps of bay and huckle- 
berry bushes, showed any signs of life. 

Sick with dread, but unable to act differently, 
Sam steered into the cove, avoiding the outlying 
rocks, and beached the boat in the surf. 

“Stand here till I come back,” he said to Pete, 





as they landed. ‘Don’t move from this spot.” 


| “Don’t move from this spot!’ Pete responded, 
|solemnly. ‘Unless I see a mermaid’s tail-fins 
| flopping out of the water,” he added, with a 
'erafty chuckle. 

Calling up all his courage, Sam set out to cross 
the coast rocks and intervening fields, and came 
jin sight of the ravine. Then he paused, and 
| looked for the artist, who wag again visible, far 
away on the broken and jagged shore. 
| He was still on his feet, doing something to his 
| canvas, and at last, as it seemed, making prepara- 
, tions to start. Sam waited, gazing at him in ter- 
ror and entreaty, when the man, seeing him, beck- 
oned him to go on, and shouted something the 
boy could not hear. 

It sounded like ‘‘Go on!” however, and Sam 
went on. Both Pete and the painter were now 

shut out from sight, and he was alone, with 
the silent, the awful ravine before him. 
With indescribable dread, he approached 
the spot where he had seen the old man’s 
white hair and upstretched hands go 
down. He felt that he himself, by 
trying to keep his brother out of the 
asylum, where he perhaps belonged, 
was somewhat responsible for this 
last terrible act of his, and thus the 
anguish of remorse was added to the 
fear of what he might see, when he 
advanced, with curdling blood and 
bated breath, and looked over the 
ledge. 

Words cannot express the relief it 
was to find no ghastly and mangled 
body on the stones below. 

The place was still, and showed no 
signs of the recent struggle, except 
two or three bent saplings, which 
had hardly yet regained their nat- 
ural erect position. It was those 
which had probably saved the old 
man's life. Among them lay the 
rod he had dropped in his fall; the 
other lay beside the axe, on the up- 
per ledge, where the old man had 
placed it when he set out to flog his 
captive. 

Gaining courage from his discov- 
ery, Sam wondered if it were not 
his duty to return the axe to the 
woodpile, endeavor to see the old 
man, and explain to him candidly 
| how the catastrophe had come about. He had 
| actually taken the axe in hand, when, hearing 

footsteps jar the ground heavily, he looked out 
| from the thicket, and saw two men running. 

| They were hurrying along the edge of it, with 
an appearance of excitement which boded no 
good to him and Pete. Instinctively he stepped 
back among the young birches and poplars, that 
they might not see him. But his movements at- 
tracted their attention; and one of them rushed 
| into the thicket just as he threw down the axe. 

He was a stout farm-laborer in shirt-sleeves, 
carrying a glittering grass-hook for a weapon. 
| He was much flushed, and very much in earnest, 
| as he brandished his steel, and seized Sam by the 

collar, shouting to his companion : 
| ‘Here’s one of ’em! I’ve got one of ’em! He 
had come back for the axe, and was just carrying 
| it off,” he added, as the second pursuer came 
| crashing through the bushes. ‘“Where’s the other 
| one?” he demanded, dragging Sam toward the 
open field. 

In his fright Sam could only falter forth, “What 
other one ?” 

“The big one,” said the man, who had grasped 
him. 

“The one that murdered the old major!’ added 
his comrade, also coming up and clutching the 
captive angrily. He was better dressed than the 

| first pursuer, and his shirt-sleeves were whiter, 
but he was also without his coat, and he was 
| armed with a short club. 

‘‘Murdered !” Sam’s white lips faintly gasped. 

“Pretty nigh! Broke his shoulder. And do 
| you know who it is you've killed? For he may 
| die yet.” 
‘Major Depthrow,” the first pursuer added. 
| ‘One of the bravest men this or any other State 
| sent to the war. There comes his son now!” 

The son, likewise running, wore a light, summer 
| coat, and carried his hatin his hand. He was a 
| young man, with a face that might have been 
amiable enough if he had not been greatly ex- 
| cited. He had just seen his father come home 
maimed from his fall, helped him into the house, 
and heard his story; then, having left him to the 
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hands of his family, and sent for surgical aid, he 
had followed the farmer and coachman in their 
hot pursuit of the assailants. 

A few hurried words passed between him and 
Sain’s captors, when he turned upon the trembling 
prisoner. He was out of breath with running, 
and he could hardly speak, for the indignant and 
angry passion that filled his heart. 

‘*Where is your accomplice ?” he demanded. 

The spectacle of the poor, frightened lad stand- 
ing between the farmer holding his sickle and the 
coachman poising his club, with their unarmed 
hands clutching his two shoulders, while the furi- 
ous son of the outraged house of Depthrow con- 
fronted him, was not without a touch of the lu- 
dicrous; of which, however, the actors in the 
drama were wholly unconscious. 

Sam was regaining his courage a little by this 
time; and he answered, looking young Depthrow 
in the face with as innocent an air as he could 
possibly assume, ‘I haven’t any accomplice. If 
you mean my brother, he is down on the shore.” 

“Go and find him!’ young Depthrow com- 
manded the two men. ‘Take him, dead or alive; 
I'll bear you out in it. I’ll see to this one.” 

‘*You’d better wait a minute!” Sam interposed, 
with such warning and entreaty in his tones as 
made them pause. He felt that the time had come 
when he could save‘his brother only by telling the 
truth about him; which he did then and there 
with tears and trembling. 

“If it hadn’t been for that,” he went on, “‘he 
would never have hurt your father, or any man. 
He had taken the axe himself, because he had 
heard me say we needed one to cut up the drift- 
wood. Iwas surely going to carry it back; but 
your father found it in my hands. He was whip- 
ping me—did he tell you that ?—when my brother 
rushed in, and threw him into the cleft.” 

In words hardly so coherent as these, he man- 
aged to tell his story to the incensed and incred- 
ulous son; the farmer with his sickle and the 
coachman with his club still awaiting orders. 

“I don’t know whether you’re telling me the 
truth or not,” said young Depthrow; ‘‘and I don’t 
much care. Vagabonds that steal people's axes 
and hurl old men over precipices need taking care 
of, crazy or not. And I’m going to have you 
taken care of, both of you!” 

He seemed desperately determined; but as he 
turned to give orders to his men, Sam once more 
interposed. 

“You never can catch my brother,” he said, “‘if 
he tries to get away. Nobody can run so fast as 
he! And somebody would be sure to get hurt, if 
you should lay hold of him against his will.” 

‘*We’ll see about that!” cried the young man. 

“But let me go with you, and I will speak to 
him. I think he will come with me,” said Sam. 

“Very well, ’ replied young Depthrow. ‘We'll 
all go together, then.” 

“These men with their weapons had better keep 
a little behind,” said Sam. ‘He might be shy of 
them. Since he must go with you, I want him to 
go peaceably ; and I think I can make him.” 

“All right,” young Depthrow replied. ‘You, 
John and Zeke, stay where you are, unless I call 
you.” 

“Better not trust yourself!” said the one with 
the sickle. 

“They'll be playing you a worse trick than they 
played your father!” said he with the club. 

‘I'll risk them,” answered the young man, too 
angry and determined to feel much personal fear. 
“This boy isn't a fool; he knows that any tricks 
now will only make matters a hundred times 
worse for them both.” 

“T know it,” said Sam. “And you can knock 
me on the head any minute you see me trying to 
trick you. There’s a man coming up from the 
shore yonder, who knows us,” he added, rejoiced 
(as far as a boy in his circumstances could be 
rejoiced) to see the painter at last approaching, 
though still far off, with his pack on his back. 

He took off his hat and waved it, and thought 
the artist quickened his pace. But young Dep- 
throw did not intend to delay the capture of Pete, 
to allow any friend of the culprit’s to come up. 

“Go on!” he said; and they soon came in sight 
of Pete stooping over something on the beach. 
“Is that he?” 

“That’s my brother!’”” Sam replied, with a 
choking gasp. ‘Shall'I call him?” 

“Yes; call!” 

‘‘Remember,” pleaded Sam, “that he isn’t re- 
sponsible for his conduct; he’s naturally the best 
fellow in the world! Don’t be rough with him! 
Will you ?” 

‘‘Not unless he makes it necessary,’’ the young 
man answered, falling a little behind. 

And then Sam called. Pete looked up, and 
seeing his brother beckon, advanced promptly, 
bareheaded, and carrying something, which must 
have been his hat, out of sight, behind him. 

“He is coming,” said Sam, in a low voice, with 
a fast-beating heart; and presently the large, 
bare head, and powerful shoulders of his brother 
rose above the coast ledges. 

“Pete,” said Sam, speaking as calmly as he 
could, “this man wants us to go with him a little 
while.” 

‘What for?” asked Pete, erect and proud, 
with a barbaric gleam in his restless eyes. 

“To explain something,” said Sam, adhering to 
his old habit of dealing truthfully with his brother. 
“About how that old man came to tumble into 
the cleft.” 

‘“‘Lexpected as much,” replied Pete, with a supe- 
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rior smile. ‘And I am ready to explain. Is this 
a potentate of the realm ?’’ bowing graciously to 
the much astonished Depthrow. 

“One of the owners of the soil,” said the young 
man. 

“Then: here you have me!” said Pete, as with 
great dignity he put on his hat, to which he had 
restored the cock’s feathers, much crushed and 
specked with sand from their recent entombment. 
In that sadly dilapidated fantasticality, he stood 
like a prince, gravely smiling. 

**I don’t quite understand you,” said the owner 
of the soil. 

‘Don’t you? Then we must condescend to en- 
lighten your highness,” Pete responded, with 
superb graciousness. ‘This means,” putting up 
his hand to indicate his feather-crowned hat— 
“that I re-assert my prerogative.” 

‘“How so?” asked the son of the old major. 

And Pete answered with a smile, ‘““THE KING 
CAN DO NO WRONG.” Only capital letters 
can do justice to the grand manner in which he 
vouchsafed thus to vindicate whatever might seem 
unjustifiable in his conduct. 

Young Depthrow appeared not only impressed, 
but strangely troubled, by what he saw and heard. 

“Tell him it is necessary for him to go with us,” 
he said to Sam. Pete overheard. 

“First,” said Pete, drawing back, “one thing!” 

“What is that?” asked Depthrow. 

You acknowledge my authority ?” 

“Yes, in so far as is compatible with the public 
peace and safety.” 

“Royally spoken!" replied Pete. ‘Now I will 
go with you to the limits of your realm. Who 
are these men?” He started back at sight of the 
farmer and the coachman. 

“A portion of my retinue,” Depthrow had the 
presence of mind to reply. 

‘*Your retinue is greater than mine,”’ said Pete. 
“But,” he added, with his proudest smile, “I 
have three kingdoms to your one,” pointing at his 
feathers. ‘And I make up in myself for my lack 
of followers. Do I take precedence here ?” 

“Certainly, if you will condescendingly go my 
way,” replied Depthrow. ° 

“With sovereign pleasure!” said Pete, haugh- 
tily heading the procession, with Sam at his side, 
and his captors close at his heels, the coachman 
having exchanged his club for the axe which had 
caused this fresh complication of troubles. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
HER LAST CIRCUS. 


All the Burpee family had gone to the circus but 
the baby, Sophrony Jemima, and Andrew Jackson 
Burpee, aged twelve, who had been left behind to 
take care of her. Of course the baby couldn’t be 
left alone, and upon hapless Andrew Jackson had 
the lot of renunciation fallen. 

“You sees, Andrew Jackson,” said Mammy Bur- 
pee, who had lingered behind the others to put 
some finishing touches to her hair, “Loisa Jane’s 
beau he brunged her a ticket, and she wor bound to 
go ’long wid him, so she couldn’t stay; and ’Lonzo 
he’s ’lowed to sell cakes at de door, so as to pay our 
way, or put my money back in my pocket, and in 
course he can’t stay; and Melindy she’s too little and 
brikity to ’tend to Sophrony. You mought jest as 
well make up your mind, fust as last, dat you’se got 
to stay,-and you needn’t make no fuss ’bout it.” 

“O mammy !” cried Andrew Jackson, the big tears 
chasing each other down his black face, and running 
in a steady stream from the tip of his nose. “‘Why 
can’t you stay? You’se seed a heap ob succusses, 
and I nebber seed but two in my life. Oh, and de 
monkeys and de elefamp and de snakes! O mammy, 
stay wid de baby, and lemme go!” 

Mammy Burpee turned from the broken mirror at 
which she was adorning her stout person, and glared 
at her audacious offspring. 

“Me stay?” she cried, at the top of her voice. 
‘Me, wot toils and works from mornin’ till night to 
fill your mouf wid bread! When I wants a little 
*straction, so’s to keep up my stren’th so as I won’t 
gin out, you ups and tells me I must stay at home?” 

“I nebber said no sich ting, mammy,” wept discon- 
solate Andrew Jackson. “I jest axed you to stay, 
bein’ as how you’se seed so many succusses, and me 
but two, and one ob dem don’t count, caze it broke 
up right off when de rope man broke his neck. Mam- 
my, you’se seed sich a heap ob ’em!” 

“T aint gwine to see many more, sonny,” shaking 
her head gloomily. “I don’t talk *bout de misery in 
my back, but your pore ole mammy’!Il be in de groun’ 
*fore de nex’ succuss comes along, and den you kin 
dance away to as many as you likes. Perhaps you'll 
*member to tie de pore baby to a cheer when you all 
goes gallivantin’, but maybe not. Sophrony Jemi- 
ma’'ll miss her mammy, sure.” 

As the little fiction of the “misery in de back” was 
only brought out when Mammy Burpee wanted to 
work on the feelings of her family, it had lost its 
effect. Andrew Jackson, instead of melting, grew 
sullen and defiant. 

He had helped to put up the posters of the circus 
in the village, and had pored over the pictures until 
he knew them by heart. He had followed the pro- 
cession of the caravan through town, and been 
thrilled with the music, and shouted himself hoarse 
with excitement. It had never entered his mind he 
could be left behind. Buta bright thought came to 
him. 

“We kin take de baby, mammy !” he shouted. “1’ll 
nuss her all de time fur you.” 

“Take your granny!” giving him a sounding box 
on the ear, which made him spring half way across 
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the room. ‘Take a little baby out, and it rainin’ and 
as cold as death, too. Hush your aggravatin’ mouf, 
or Pu’— 

“Good-evenin’, Sister Burpee!” said a mild voice 
at the door, and to Mammy Burpee’s consternation, 
the new preacher, who had just taken charge of the 
colored church at A——, stood there. He was a little 
mulatto man, very sincere in his beliefs, and very 
zealous for the welfare of his flock. 

“I was passing,” he said, ‘“‘when I saw the light of 
your fire, and it’s such a wet, raw evening that I 
thought I'd like a good warm.” 

“It is awful bad weather,” Sister Burpee remarked, 
her heart sinking within her. It was an unluckily 
timed visit, for the Rev. Obadiah White was opposed 
to the circus, and to circus goers. 

“Have you noticed the fiery red in the evening 
sky?” the Rev. Obadiah inquired, beginning his chat. 

“Oh yes, it scares me mightily.” 

“Well may you be scared, Sister Burpee. It’s a 
sign. Just think of the goin’s on that is a deludin’ 
the people of this town this very night! Look well 
to your footin’, sister; look well to your footin’.” 

Andrew Jackson, who had been sulking in his cor- 
ner, and listening with all his ears, saw his oppor- 
tunity, and embraced it with vindictive eagerness. 
He snuffled and snivelled aloud. The Rev. Obadiah 
turned with surprise at these sounds of woe. 

“What is the matter with your little boy, sis- 
ter?” he asked. ‘Has he the toothache? It’s mon- 
strous bad weather for teothache.” 

“No, I aint got no toofache!” Andrew Jackson 
sobbed. “It’s caze everybody’s gone to de succuss 
but me, and I’se got to stay and nuss de baby. Mam- 
my she’s gwine soon as you go ’way. Oh, oh, I does 
want ter go so bad!”’ 

“Is that true, Sister Burpee?” sternly asked the 
preacher. 

~“I has ter go to take care ob Loisa Jane,” she an- 
swered, trying to put a bold face on the matter. ‘It 
aint right fur a young gal to go to dem places widout 
her mammy, and I jist calk’late to git dar time enuff 
to bring her back home.” 

“Good-evening, Sister Burpee!” said the Rev. Oba- 
diah, stiffly. ‘I’ll see you to-morrow about this busi- 
ness,” and he started away. 

Mammy Burpee stood for one moment silent, and 
then she glared at Andrew Jackson, who made a 
spring to the ladder which led up into the loft, and, 
as it was very light, dragged it up after him, when he 
reached his refuge. He grinned from ear to ear, 
when he felt how impossible it would be for his 
mother to follow him. 

She looked at the clock in dismay. The circus had 
begun, at least, a half an hour before. It would not 
wait for her, but Andrew Jackson’s punishment 
could. So she concluded to temporize. 

“Come down, sonny,” she called out. “I promise 
you I won’t lay my hands on you dis night. Dat’s 
right,’’ as he slowly descended. ‘Dar’s a piece ob 
tater bread in de safe you kin eat, and a cold sassage. 
I won’t be gone no time, and ef you takes good care 
ob Sophrony Jemima I'll bring you a big stick ob 
candy. Now, be a good boy,” and she waddled off into 
the rain and darkness. 

Left alone, Andrew Jackson thought profeundly 
for a few minutes. He ate his “tater bread’’ and 
“sassage” gloomily, stuffing some into the mouth of 
the baby, who was whimpering steadily. 

“I’m gwine to dat succuss ef she murders me fur 
it,” he cried, aloud. ‘I seed in her eyes she’s gwine 
te whip me anyhow to-morrer. I’se got a ticket 
fur puttin’ up de bills, and I'll set whar she can’t see 
me. Shill I take de baby, or shill I not?” 

The boy was really fond of the baby, though he 
was not fond of caring for her when he wanted to do 
anything else. If he left her, she would be sure to 
fall out of bed, and she might crawl in the fire. He 
shuddered, when he thought of findiag Sophrony 
Jemima burned to a crisp upon the hearth. 

No, she must go, too. She wasn’t sugar or salt to 
melt in the rain. So he wrapped her up in an old 
blanket, and trudged out into the stormy night. 

The tent was only two squares from their house, 
and the walk was avery short one. He laid the baby 
down, while he searched in his pockets for the ticket, 
turning them inside out. No ticket was to be found. 

“I had one, mister,” he cried, in agony, “but I 
reckon it drapped through this hole. You’ll lemme 
go in, won’t you, I ’clar’ to gracious I had one.” 

“Get out of the way,” cried the man, angrily; “no 
ticket, no entrance. Off with you!” 

Andrew Jackson, with a stifled sob, obeyed. It was 
cold and dreary outside, but within, what light and 
warmth and happiness! 

The rain came down steadily, and the baby fretted. 
It occurred to the boy he could take shelter in one of 
the wagons that went with the show, and listen to 
the music in comfort. He crawled into one nearest 
the tent, and with the baby in his arms, listened until 
a drowsiness crept over him, and tent, music, and 
everything else faded away from his mind. 

“Mammy Burpee” did not enjoy the performance 
that evening. The rebuke of her pastor and the 
consequences which would be sure to follow made 
her unhappy, and for the first time, she began to 
question the propriety of a woman of her age going 
to such fruitless performances. 

Then Loisa Jane’s beau had deserted that ambitious 
young lady for another colored girl, and Loisa had 
sulked and quarrelled with him. 

*Lonzo, too, had got into a fisticuff with a rival cake 
boy, and his stock was destroyed, and he so beaten 
and bruised, that he presented a most disreputable ap- 
pearance. Nor was Mammy Burpee easy in her mind 
about her precious baby left in charge of a sulky boy. 
She was anything but happy. And in this frame she 
crossed the muddy street to her home, accompanied 
by Loisa Jane. 

*“‘Wot has I brunged back, I axes you,” she ex- 
claimed to her jilted daughter. *Lonzo’s face all 
banged up, and de cakes and pies ’stroyed in de fight. 
Two dollars clean gone. And you, Loisa Jane, has 
to kick up and fuss wid Jake Simmons, like you wos 
pore whitetrash. I reckon Andrew Jackson has let 
de fire go out, and my pore baby is stiff froze,’”’ she 
said, on reaching the door. “Sure enough, he has,” 
as she pushed open the door, and found darkness 
and a few dying embers in the fireplace. 

“Great masters! wot has dat boy been *bout?”? She 





lighted a lamp as she spoke. “‘Whar is he? Andrew 
Jackson, git right up!” 








A dead silence. Poor Mammy Burpee rushed to 
the bed, and threw the quilts and blankets on the 
floor. 

Neither baby nor boy was there. 

“‘He’s crawled up inter de loft to scare you, mam- 
my,” cried ’Lonzo. ‘It’s jest like his contrariness. 
I'll scoot him down in no time.” 

But there was no one to be “‘scooted.” 

Mammy Burpee and Loisa Jane flew around wildly, 
looking into the cistern, and in every impossible hole 
and corner. They made such a noise, that the neigh- 
bors were roused, and came hurrying in. 

“I shouldn’t be s’prised ef he aint done gone and 
drowned hisself in de ribber,” said a solemn-faced sis- 
ter, who had come in to see what things needed 
neighborly regulation. ‘“‘W’en a boy like Andrew 
Jackson is lef’ to his own ’wices, you can’t say wot 
he’s gwine te do. It’s a warnin’ ter you, Sister Bur- 
pee, a warnin’.” 

Sister Burpee screamed and gasped in strong hys- 
terics. She walked the house during the night, wring- 
ing her hands. 

As day began to dawn, she sent ’Lonzo to alarm the 
tewn. A party of men started off to seek the missing 
children. But the searchers had not gone far, when 
a miserable object, covered with mud from head to 
foot, and holding a dilapidated baby in the same con- 
dition, tottered into the house. 

‘*Marciful Marster, my chilluns, my chilluns!” cried 
Mammy Burpee, after the manner of Hood’s “Lost 
Heir,” clasping them to her ample bosom, and then 
tumbling down in a dead faint. 

‘‘Whar you bin, you audacious limb?” cried one of 
the women, shaking Andrew Jackson till his teeth 
chattered. ‘You done kilt your mammy, you mis’able 
sarpent. Whar has you bin?” 

“I’se bin wid de wagons,” the boy answered, faint- 
ly, ‘‘and oh, I’se so cold and so sick!” It needed 
hard rubbing and a spoonful or two of stimulants to 
restore the boy’s scattered wits, and enable him to 
tell his story. 

He told his story, of his falling asleep with the 
baby, of having been awakened by the jolting of the 
wagon, and how astonished and furious the men 
were, when he crawled from under the seat. 

They had gone some distance from the town, and 
at first they threatened to take him on, and never let 
him come back again. But Andrew Jackson howled 
so loud, and the baby, who was under the seat, set 
up such an accompaniment of yells, that the men 
stopped the wagon, and bundled them out into a 
ditch. 

It was still dark, and the boy did not know where 
he was, but as soon as day dawned, he started off, 
fortunately in the right direction. A kind teamster 
had given him a lift, and here he was. 

“And mammy,” he cried, with a burst of tears, “I 
nebber want ter go to no succuss agin, ef a million 
comes here, and I’ll nuss Sophrony Jemima all de 
time ef you wants ter go.” 

“Me,” cried his mother, with emphasis. ‘Sonny, 
de succuss has seed de last ob your ole mammy. It’s 
brunged bad luck ter us. It’s smashed up ’Lonzo’s 
face, and you and my precious baby mought hab been 
stele away from me. I nebber want nobody to say 
succuss ter me agin.” 

And the solemn sister groaned and said, “Amen.” 
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For the Companion. 


MY MOTHER’S HEROISM. 
A Story of the Straits of Magellan. 


In Two PartTs.—Part I. 


It was my strange fortune, when I was a lad seven 
years of age, to reside at the far southern town of 
Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan, at the ex- 
treme southern point of the desolate country of 
Patagonia. 

Punta Arenas, or, in English, Sandy Point, is a 
colony belonging to the South American Republic of 
Chili, of which country the narrator is a citizen. It 
was founded in the year 1851, as a military and con- 
vict station, being, on a small scale for Chili, what 
Botany Bay was for so many years for Great Britain. 

The town lies at the foot of a range of high hills 
fronting the Straits, and at the date of my narrative, 
late in the spring of 1872, that is, toward the end of 
the year, it contained a population of not quite a 
thousand souls, including the convicts. <A garrison, 
consisting of a battalion of artillery, preserved order 
and occupied the fort which commands the channel 
of the Straits. Across this channel, at a distance of 
five or six miles, can be seen the high, gray cliffs of 
the island of Tierra del Fuego. 

There were at the station a church, several gov- 
ernment buildings, stores, coaling sheds, and ware- 
houses. To the north, beyond the hills, stretched 
the dreary, uninhabited steppes of Patagonia. The 
little colony was quite isolated, though situated on 
one of the great natural highways of commerce. 
Steamships passed through the Straits every month; 
some of them called at the pert. It was one of the 
chief pleasures of my little sister Inez and myself 
to run down to the pier to see these great black vap- 
ores—as we called them in the Spanish language— 
make their landings, and presently, with a great 
commotion of the water and soughing of the steam, 
depart on their long voyages to Valparaiso, or to 
Liverpool, or New York. 

My father was the commandante, or governor, of 
the colony, and we lived in a comfortable house, not 
far from the water front and about three hundred 
yards from the fort. My parents had five children 
besides myself; my sister Inez was about a year 
older than I; all the others were younger. 

Our household then consisted of our own family, a 
Chilote servant named Vandez, and two maids, 
Raquel and Marta. My mother, the Sefiora Estella, 
was unhappy and discontented at Punta Arenas. To 
her, coming from a pleasant home at Santiago de 
Chili, it seemed a most dreary and lonely place. 
There was not another lady of her station of life 
in the town, and she was quite removed from con- 
genial social life. 

Our pleasures were few. Occasionally, when the 
weather was fair, we went out driving in our car- 
riage, though there were few places to visit, and 
there was but a short extent of passable road. We 
could drive out along the Straits, toward Cape Negro, 
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for a few miles, and see the herds of cows and horses, 
and the saw-mill, and to the house of the English 
Consul, Mr. Dunsmuir, who lived five miles out of 
the town. It was a pretty place, with a garden, situ- 
ated on the borders of an extensive beechwood on 
the north side, and commanded a fine view of the 
Straits to the south and east. 

On the eventful evening of the 10th of November 
we children had been sent to our beds as usual, and 
were soundly asleep before nine o’clock. That after- 
noon Inez and I had been out at play in the little 
plaza of the town for an hour or two, and had been 
not a little frightened by the behavior of a soldier 
who was probably intoxicated. The fellow came to 
us, and leered in a half-insolent, half-friendly man- 
ner, addressing us several times as “chiquitas po- 
bres” and “‘pobrecitas.” 

«Malo! Malo!” he muttered. 
you poor little things!” 

We were alarmed, and ran home, but agreed to 
say nothing of the matter to mother, lest she should 
forbid our going to the plaza again. It would have 
been much better if we had told her what had oc- 
curred, for it might have saved a great many lives. 

At about ten o’clock my father came in from his 
office in one of the government buildings. He had 
observed nothing unusual during the day, but our 
man Vandez had been accosted during the evening 
by a convict whom he knew, and, in a somewhat 
mysterious manner, advised to quit the house that 
night. When my father came home, Vandez in- 
formed him of the circumstance, and remarked that 
he feared that some mischief was planning. 

My father did not believe there was to be trouble; 
nevertheless both he and my mother remained awake 
till near midnight, sitting up and listening at a win- 
dow which looked out toward the fort. Yet as the 
capitan of the garrison had that evening reported 
that all was well, they concluded at length that there 
was no reason for apprehension, and retired. 

Soon afterward, however, the town was roused by 
the report of a cannon, followed by musketry firing, 
shouts, and the roll of drums at the fortress. 

The soldiers and convicts had mutinied at mid- 
night. They were headed by a sargento named Ri- 
quelmes, an unprincipled fellow, whom my father had 
always distrusted, but had refrained from sending 
away on account of his great popularity among his 
comrades. 

One of the first acts of the mutineers had been to 
murder the capitan of the garrison, and two other 
officers. Three cannon were then trained upon our 
house, and fired, the intention being to kill us all in 
our beds. 

My father had heard the first outcries at the fort. 
Springing from his bed, he hastily threw on his coat 
and boots, and ran out into the street, having only a 
revolver in his hand. Vandez accompanied him. 
They started to run to the fort, hoping to assist the 
officers there in quelling the disturbance; but they 
had gone but a few steps in the darkness when they 
met some soldiers, or convicts, running toward our 
house. My father commanded them to halt. 

Recognizing his voice, they shouted, “It is he! 
Kill him! kill him!” and all fired their Remington 
carbines, at almost point blank range. Vandez fell 
dead, and my father’s coat was torn by the balls, but 
he was himself untouched, and, in the smoke and 
darkness, leaped aside into a narrow alley, between 
two warehouses. The mutineers thrust their bayo- 
nets into Vandez’s dead body, and ran to the door of 
our house. 

At almost the same instant, a shell from a thirty- 
two-pounder struck the roof of the house, exploded, 
tore away a part of it, and sent a shower of broken 
tiles and bricks in every direction. Still another 
carried away the entire front end of the upper 
story. 

To my father, peeping out of the alley, the explo- 
sion of the shells and the crash of timbers seemed 
more destructive than they really were, and he did not 
doubt that the whole house was knocked to pieces, 
and that we were all killed in the ruins. The shells, 
too, had the effect to drive back the mutineers from 
the door. They beat a hasty retreat toward the head 
of the alley where my father stood, but he escaped 
them in the darkness, and, coming out into another 
street, where there was a stable, entered it, saddled 
a horse, and started to ride to Skyring Water, thirty 
miles distant, where lay the Chilian frigate Magel- 
lanes, engaged in a survey of the Straits. 

It was the explosion of the shell in the roof of our 
house which waked us children and the maids. None 
of the fragments entered our apartment, however. 
My mother rushed in at the same instant, and 
snatched up my little baby brother. Both Inez and 
I cried out in great alarm, and asked what caused 
the terrible noise and flashes of light. 

Just then the second shell struck the house and 
burst. It seemed to shake it from top to bottom, 
and there was a horrible crash of the wood-work. 
My mother sprang to the door of our room, crying 
out to my father to come to aid us. “O mi Diego!” 
she exclaimed, addressing him by his Christian 
name, ‘‘ven, ven aca!” (come, come here!) Then, 
like one demented, she flew back to our couches, and 
tried to gather us all in her arms at once. 

Marta, who had been in the lower part of the 
house, now came in, trembling with fear. ‘O sefiora,” 
she cried, “the convicts are at the door! They have 
killed Sefior Diego! They have killed Vandez! What 
shall we do? what shall we do?” 

My poor mother sank down, quite helpless for a 
moment. ‘*O mi marido querido !’”” (O my beloved 
husband!) she moaned. ‘Ah cielo, that I have lived 
to see this day!” 

At this point, Raquel ran into the room. ‘Sefiora,”’ 
she shrieked, ‘‘we shall all be murdered!” 

‘‘What matters it?” my mother replied. Then she 
turned suddenly to us again. ‘O my poor dear lit- 
tle ones!” she sobbed. ‘How can I save you?” 

There came a strange rattling sound, interrupting 
her words. Bits of mortar and splinters of wood 
flew about the apartment, and fell on us. At the 
same instant we heard a prolonged report, as if 
many rifles had been discharged in quick succession. 
It was the mitrailleuse at the fort, which the muti- 
neers had turned on the house, and were discharging 
rapidly. Scores of the small balls were perforating 
the walls of the house, and breaking the windows. 
We heard the glass panes crackling, and the frag- 
ments flying about the rooms. Marta, who had run 
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to her own apartment, came rushing back to us. 
“Mistress,” she exclaimed, “the house is on fire !”” 

As she spoke, a ballor a flying fragment extin- 
guished the single candle which was burning in the 
room, and we were left in total darkness, while still 
those pitiless bullets rained through the house, but 
fortunately none of us were struck. 

But my mother seemed suddenly to regain her self- 
command. Ina voice quite calm and authoritative, 
she bade Raquel and Marta come back to her, and 
assist her to find our clothes and dress us children. 
Tremblingly they obeyed, and we all groped about in 
the utter darkness, confusion and smoke. For smoke 
had filled the room to an almost suffocating degree; 
fire could be heard crackling in the front part of the 
house, and the red glare of it stole in at the door. 

Neither Inez nor I could find our shoes, but we 
found our socks, and drew those on. Mother then 
hurried us out of the room, and along a passage-way 
about the patio, or inclosed court, of the house, to a 
flight of stairs leading down to the kitchen. She and 
the two maids carried the three smaller children in 
their arms. We felt our way down the stairs, and 
through the dark kitchen below, and reached the rear 
entrance of the house. 

My mother then cautiously unbarred the door, and 
looked out. Fortunately for us the fire was at the 
other end of the building, and this rear entrance was 
in the shadow; we emerged from the door, and took 
refuge in a little coal-shed a few yards distant. 

Raquel and Marta appeared to be quite numb with 
terror. Inez and I now bethought ourselves of the lit- 
tle hovel of old Benitez, a fisherman who had died the 
week before. The hut stood on the beach beyond the 
piers, a few hundred yards from our house. We had 
often been there to hear the old fisherman’s stories, 
which he never tired of telling.* So now we told 





mother of it, and asked to go there, 
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the butt of his carbine. But the hook and the props 
which my mother had set against it held fast. Sev- 
eral times he struck the door, but upon his comrades 
laughing at him, and asking what he expected to find 
in the old hut, he desisted, and went on with them. 
Not long after, the glare of flames began to be seen 
through the crevices of our hut; the mutineers had 
set a warehouse on fire, after pillaging it. We were 
now in the utmost terror again lest the blazing cin- 
ders, which soon began to fall on and about our place 
of refuge, should set it, too, on fire, and lest we 





should be compelled to run out into the street to save 
our lives. We seemed to be inthe midst of a fiery 
shower of sparks and bits of burning wood, and the | 
mist alone, wetting the roof, prevented it from taking 
fire over our heads. For an hour or more, and until | 
long after dark, the flames continued to rage. 

A little laterit begantorain. The night was pitchy 
dark, and it was cold. Although it was November,— 
that is, well along in the spring,—we shivered in the | 
damp old hut, and my two little sisters were sobbing | 
from hunger. 

‘Manuel,’ my mother, at length, said to me in a 
low tone, ‘do you think you could find the way in 
this darkness to the house of the English consul?” 

It was a long distance, nearly two Spanish leguas, | 
or more than five English miles. 

I reflected. The street, where we were, led along 
the beach to another, and thence I could pass through 
a lane into the carriage road along the shore of the 
straits, southward to Mr. Dunsmuir’s place. It 
seemed to me that I could find it, even in the dark- | 
ness, and I replied, “Yes, mi madre, I can find it.” 

““My brave little son,” she said, “we will try to 
reach it. ButI shall have to trust you to find the 
way, for I am afraid I could not find the turnings.” 

“But I can,” I replied, and Inez declared that she 
remembered them, too. 
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She knew of no better place of refuge, and we set 
off, hurrying along in the shadow of one of the ware- 
houses, and then behind a long shed on the coal pier. 
All this time the uproar of exultant shouts, carbine 
shots, and several times the report of a cannon, con- 
tinued at the fort and in the direction of the plaza. 

But we reached the old hovel, and entering it, fast- 
ened the door with a hook which was attached to the 
inside of it. Within, the place wis damp and foul 
smelling. There were no windows, the interior was 
dark as a tomb, but Inez and I remembered that 
there was a bench, and also a rude bed. Groping our 
way around, we found these, and sat down on them. 

Long, dismal hours followed! It seemed to me 
that morning would never come; yet we had more to 
fear than to hope for, from the coming of day, and 
we were weighed down with grief at the death of 
our father, which we had every reason to believe was 
truly reported. 

Mother sat in silence, holding my youngest little 
brother in her arms. Occasionally I could hear a deep 
| sigh from her, and once, on putting my hand up to 
her cheek, I felt it wet with her silent tears. In a 
low tone she warned us that our safety and our lives 
depended on our remaining perfectly quiet. 

At last it began to grow light. We ventured to 
peep out at the crevices of the hovel door. Nobody 
was astir. We children had begun to feel hungry in 
spite of our fears, but the old hut contained nothing 
whatever to eat. Hour after hour passed. Marta at 
length offered to go out into the town, and try to pro- 
cure food, but mother dared not allow her to do so, 
lest she should be recognized and traced to the hovel. 

Children suffer from hunger far sooner than adults. 
It seemed to us, as that long day wore on, that we 
should perish from hunger. Mother pacified us by 
promising that, when night came again, if there were 
noe further alarms, she would herself go forth and 
make an effort to procure bread for us. We were 
now as anxious to have night come as we had been 
to see the daylight. 

Meantime the weather had turned cloudy, with mist 
from the sea. Evening was at hand. Suddenly we 
| were startled by hearing gruff voices and oaths near 

by. A party of half-intoxicated soldiers was passing. 
| One of them turned aside, and struck the door with 
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It was still raining, and we had but scanty protec- 
tion from the wet in the way of clothing; neverthe- 
less, we at once set forth, Inez and I taking hold of 
hands, and leading the way, mother coming close 
after us with my baby brother in her arms, and my 
little sister Ysabel holding her dress, while Raquel 
and Marta, carrying each one of the smaller children, 
followed after. 

My feet and those of Inez, protected only by thin 
socks, were soon numb with cold, and then became 
hot and bruised by the stones over which we were 
constantly tripping. The rain beat on us, and the 
younger children were soon sobbing, in spite of all 
efforts to quiet them. We made, indeed, a doleful 
little party. 

All my wits, however, and those of Inez were bent 
on finding the way. We hardly noticed the rain, or the 
rough road, but hurried on at such a pace that my 
poor, delicate lady mother was distressed to keep up 
with us. Yet she would not ask us to go more slowly. 
We passed through the by-ways, and reached the 
carriage road along the shore. I took courage, for 
there were now no more turnings. 

But, ah, it was such a terrible distance! For we 
were all faint and weak from fasting, fright and 
want of sleep. Both Inez and myself grew very 
tired. At length we all sat down to rest on a rick of 
firewood, piled beside the way, and sat there for 
some time with the rain beating on our bare heads. 

Then out of sheer misery we started forward again. 
Mother was not without apprehensions that I had 
made a mistake. Still we went on, with flagging 
steps, and hearts ready to sink with discouragement, 
when at last the glimmer of a light through the 
shrubbery told us that we were near the house. 

With what hopes and fears did we draw nigh, and 
enter the driveway, leading up to the portico! But 
now a new cause of alarm arose, and struck terror to 
our very souls! We heard some one singing—it was 
a man’s deep voice, rude and unmusical, trolling forth 
some tavern song—and the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to us all that, perhaps,—very likely, indeed, 
the mutineers had captured the consul, too, and that 
his house was in their possession. 

After our long and fatiguing walk, this seemed the 





culminating calamity of all, for we knew not whither 
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now to turn our steps. Was what we dreaded true? 
Though we dared not go to the door, we crept past it, 
and entering the garden hid ourselves in the dripping 
shrubbery at the foot of it. 

Presently the singing ceased, and we heard voices. 
These appeared not to be boisterous voices, and ah, 
how intently, as if our lives were depending on those 
tones, did we listen to the sounds from the house! 
But at that distance we could distinguish nothing 
save the tones. . 

“Manuel,” my mother at length whispered, “creep 
forward to the back door of the house and listen; see 
whether the men who are speaking use Spanish or 
English words. If they speak Spanish, come back as 
quickly as you can, but if the words are strange ones 
to you, knock at the door!” 

With a fast-beating heart I obeyed. Crouching on 
the doorstep, I held my ear to the crack of the door. 
Distinctly I heard a man’s voice, and he said, as if in 
conversation with another, and in Spanish, “They 
fired on the German steamer from the fort, and she 


| did not land.” 


Horror-stricken, I was about to creep away, when 
another voice, still in Spanish, but with a foreign 
accent, remarked, ‘‘The rascals are carrying matters 
with a high hand, but their rule will be short.” 

I could not but believe that these words referred to 
the mutineers, and was emboldened to listen further. 
But not another word was said. I listened for sev- 
eral minutes. There was silence. I knew not whether 
to go back to my mother, or to risk all, and knock at 
the door. Some higher intelligence than my own 
childish mind directed me, it may be, for almost 
before I knew what I was about, I had tapped at the 
door with a little pebble which I had picked up. 


J. MANUEL JORRIN. 
(To be continued.) 
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Her house is all of echo made, 
here never dies the sounds 
And as her brows like clouds invade, 
Her feet do strike the ground. 
—Ben Jonson, 
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THE TIGER OF THE SEA. 


Some years ago a trim New Bedford whaler was 
bowling along in the North Pacific, when suddenly 
came from aloft the cry, “There she blows!” Even 
the man at the wheel started, and let the ship up a 
point or so, and as the mate shouted, ‘‘Where away ?” 
and the reply came back, “Dead ahead,” every man 
was on deck. All was excitement and activity. 

It was the first whale the crew had seen for a long 
time, and from the spouting that was now observed 
again, the old whalers averred that it was a “right 
whale,” which meant the great Siebold’s whale, 
Balena Sieboldii, the right whale of the north- 
west. 

The ship was headed after the huge animal, and 
when it bore off to the windward, so that she could 
not follow, the boats were manned, and with a will 
the crew bore away in one of them. For two or three 
hours the oarsmen pulled before they reached the 
erratic game; but finally the whale came to a stop, 
perhaps for rest, and a few moments later a boat was 
alongside, and the harpoon was planted deep in the 
thick hide of the whale. 

A rush of water, and the rope was hissing from 
the boat like a living thing; then came the long 
chase, that ended in the conquest of the huge animal. 
The ship, that had been beating up, now came within 
one hundred yards, and preparations were made to 
haul it alongside. 

This was almost accomplished, when, without 
warning, the water became filled with strange black 
forms, with curious fins that projected from the ocean 
like masts. A novice or green hand might have taken 
them for young whales, which they certainly resem- 
bled in some respects; but the whalers knew better, 
and the shout of “Orcas!” went up from the boats, 
followed by a hurried cry for spades and lances. 

Another boat left the ship, but before it reached 
the whale, the great monster, though dead, was mov- 
ing about in a seemingly miraculous manner. Now 
it seemed attempting to disappear under water, bob- 
bing up and down in a curious way, while the orcas 
darted over it, now entirely out of water, flashing in 
the sunlight, now skimming along, with dorsal fin 
cutting the water like a knife, presenting a most ani- 
mated scene. 

The boats drew alongside the whale, and soon the 
men were engaged in a fierce struggle with the new 
enemies. Blows from harpoons, spades and lances 
seemed to be of no avail, though they were plied 
with the greatest violence. The orcas dashed among 
the boats without the slightest fear, and it was evident 
now that a fight for the great game was in progress. 
The whale had been killed by the whalers, but the 
orcas claimed it. 

Every moment the orcas increased in numbers, and 
they rushed at the inanimate body with the greatest 
fury, biting out great pieces of the flesh, seizing it by 
the tail, flippers, lips, and every available part. It 
was evident that if they did not carry the body away, 
they would devour it. 

Some of the men now leaped upon the body, and 
from this vantage ground struck at the animals, but 
without the slightest effect. The heavy blows did not 
daunt them in the least; indeed, the presence of 
blood from friend or foe seemed rather to spur them 
on to fresh endeavor, and despite the fact that scores 
of them were wounded, they pulled the whaie below 
the surface, and the men had to leap to the boats for 
their lives to avoid the attacks of the orcas and sharks 
that had also gathered at the feast. 

In a few moments the great whale, over sixty feet 
in length, was dragged entirely out of sight by these 
marine whalers that, like veritable pirates, had rushed 
in and carried off the booty. 

Tn all classes of animals we find certain ones whose 
part in the economy of nature seems to be that of 
preying upon all the rest. In the fishes we have the 
sharks and others, among the land animals the lions 
and tigers, among the birds the eagle, and in the 
insects the spiders. So when we come to the whales 
we should expect to find some similar predatory in- 
dividuals. 











The large whales, especially the whalebone va- 
riety, are particularly harmless. They have no 
teeth, and prey upon only the very smallest ani- 
mals that float on or near the surface of the ocean. 
Upon these huge, helpless monsters that have only 
their vast strength and powerful tails as a defence, 
the shark-like orca preys. 

The orca is itself a member of the whale 
tribe, a toothed cetacean, and one of the 
most ferocious of all marine animals. The 
shark rarely if ever attacks any animal un- 


THE TIGER OF THE SEA. 


seen a huge Greenland whale leap from the water 
with a dozen of these killers clinging to it on 
every side, while others sprang into the air, 
bounding over the victim as if exulting in its 
agony. 

They are often beautifully marked. Especially 
attractive is orca rectipinna. That is jet-black 





upon its upper surface, 
and light below, while 
directly behind the eyes 
is a pure white oblong 
spot, and behind the 
tall dorsal a crescent- 
shaped maroon band 
more than half encir- 
cling the back. 

All the killers have 
massive jaws, armed 


less pressed by the pangs of hunger, but the orca| with large, stout, conical teeth, well adapted to 
slaughters for the mere love of slaughter, and is | the work they have to accomplish. 


literally the tiger of the sea. 

The orcas may be described as toothed whales. 
They range from fifteen to twenty feet in length, | 
and abound in nearly all seas, having a wide geo- | 
graphical range. One of the most striking of the 
family is the one I have described as stealing a! 
large whale from the very hands of the whalers. 
It is known as the straight-finned killer, or scien- 
tifically, Orca rectipinna, and is a fine, handsome 
animal about twenty feet in length, with a most 
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INDELIBLE DEEDS. 


The deeds of reasonable men, 
As if engraven with pen of iron grain, 
And laid in flinty rock, they stand unchanged, 
Written on the various pages of the past; 
If ges4 in rosy characters of love; 
If . in letters of vindictive fire. 
—Robt. Pollok. 


a 


remarkable top or dorsal fin that, often attaining | VINDICATING A WOMAN’S RIGHT 


a length of six feet, generally stands perfectly | 
erect, though sometimes the extreme end or tip 
falls gracefully over. 


There was a very remarkable incident in the 
British House of Commons a few weeks ago. On 


When a school is swimming along the surface | ‘Coronation Night”—the fiftieth anniversary of 
with only these fins exposed, the sight is a curious | the coronation of Queen Victoria-—a policeman 
one, and it would be difficult for any one not | arrested a young woman in Regent Street, Lon- 
familiar with the animal to form a conjecture as | don, on a foul charge. 


to the creature they belong to. The word filler 


She was addressed brutally by the man who 


aptly describes this orca, as its entire life seems to | arrested her, and her speechless indignation at her 
be one of attack and destruction. Insatiate de- | treatment was set down against her. To her denial 


stroyers, they are constantly on the alert, now | 
rushing along in deep water after finny prey, and 
now passing on to shallow bays, and driving all 
the occupants upon the shore, not only slaughter- 
ing all they wish to eat, but killing scores for the 
very gratification of the impulse. 

The salmon of the western rivers are depleted | 
by them, and in default of other game they form 
in schools, attack the largest whalebone whales, 
and in a short time destroy the huge animals. 
Their method of procedure is to attack the great 
lips of the whale, and with their powerful teeth 
tear out immense pieces of flesh. They even dart 
into the mouth of the monster, and tear out its 
tongue, showing the most barbarous cruelty in 
their charge. The whale in many cases, when thus 
attacked, lies still upon the surface, completely | 
paralyzed with fear. 

So powerful and fearless are these creatures 
that four of them are capable of killing a whale 
of the largest size. 

They are the enemy of the sealer, as, during 
the breeding season of the seals, impelled by 
some extraordinary instinct, they visit the shores | 
of western North America, and gorge themselves 
with young seals. 


of guilt, the man only replied, ‘Don’t iell lies; I 
know you.” 

Her employer—she was a forewoman in a dress- 
making establishment—was notified, and came 
and “bailed her out.” The next morning she ap- 


| peared at the police court, to answer to the charge. 


The only evidence against her was that of the 
policeman, who swore that he had seen her fre- 
quently during the last six weeks; but her em- 
ployer testified that she had only been at the place 


| three weeks, and in that time had only heen out 


of the house once—for she boarded with her em- 
ployer. 

Nevertheless, the magistrate roughly told her 
employer to ‘‘stand down,” and told the girl he 
did not believe her, but dismissed her without 
fining her. He sent her out of the court branded, 
although not punished; yet what has been ascer- 
tained since seems to prove that she was not 


| guilty, but was a most estimable young lady, and 


had told the truth. 

A day or two afterward a member of the House 
of Commons asked the Home Secretary if his 
attention had been called to the case, and if he 
proposed to investigate the acts of the policeman 
and the magistrate. The Secretary replied that 


The largest and most powerful of the walruses | he did not intend to do so. This answer was so 


retreat before them, being at a disadvantage be- | 
fore the lightning-like darts and bounds of this 
tiger of the sea. When orcas appear under a 
herd of walruses, in the ice off shore, there is a| 
general scramble of the cubs for their mother’s 
back, where they perhaps think they are safe. 

But the wily orcas, if the ice is not too thick, 
are often too powerful for them. They rush up- 
ward, striking the ice violently, and breaking 
through directly under the herd; in the confu- | 
sion, the cubs lose their hold, and drop into the | 
water, and are snatched up by the blood-thirsty 
killers that dart fearlessly about among the huge 
animals and broken ice. 

The best locality to observe the orca at work is 
among the bays along the shores of Alaska and 
British Columbia. Here they lie in wait for the 
dolphins and seal that congregate at the mouth of 





streams to feed on the salmon. The dolphins, 
their cousins, are literally swallowed alive, and | 
observers have seen the orcas lift their heads high | 
out of the water, the more readily to crush the 
bones of the struggling seal that was held between 
their sharp teeth. 

In colder waters they prey upon the white whale, 
that is somewhat sluggish in its movements, at 
least, when compared to its murderous cousin. 
The Indians on this coast in turn follow the orca, 
for they consider the meat a great delicacy. 

In the Atlantic is found another orca, orca glad- 
iator, that is equally ferocious, and whalers have 


unsatisfactory that the matter was brought on 


| again, a night or two afterward, in the Commons. 


Again the Secretary declined to go into the 
question if the young woman had been wronged. 
Whereupon the persistent member made a motion 
which would enable the members of the House to 
vote on the question, whether they approved or 
disapproved the action of the government in de- 
clining to inquire if an innocent person had been 
injured. There was a long debate, which occu- 
pied the whole session, and at the end of it there 
was a division, and the government was defeated 
by five majority. 

The government was thus forced to enter into 
the case, and at the time we write the investiga- 
tion is proceeding. It is generally expected that 
in consequence of the adverse vote the Home Sec- 
retary will resign at the end of the session. 

Now the interesting thing about this is that in 
the midst of attending to the great concerns of a 
country like Great Britain, the whole parliament- 
ary machinery should be set in motion to right 
the wrongs of one poor woman. Ireland can 
wait until the representatives of the people have 
had an opportunity to declare that the officers of 
law, appointed to do justice, shall not use their 
power for purposes of oppression. 

It is the glory of the great, free governments of 
modern times that they regard the liberty of the 
individual citizen worthy of the highest effort of 
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| ernment which disregards that citizen’s rights, or 


a rough policeman who misuses his authority, 
that individual liberty is jealously guarded. 

We do not mean, of course, that it is always 
so,—that no rights are trampled dow‘, that no 
wrongs are suffered to be unrighted, even when 
the wrong is exposed. But the intention always 
is to right them, and all free governments are 
coming nearer and nearer to the standard. 

No doubt the practice may be carried to excess. 
It sometimes happens that weighty matters suffer 
by neglect, when smaller matters engross atten- 
tion. Itis soin Parliament; it is so in our own 
Congress. 

But there is, nevertheless, something grand in 
the sight of a great national legislature pausing 
in the consideration of great subjects to vindicate 
the rights of one poor woman. 





IT COMETH. 


It cometh; the day after night-time, 

The sunshine after the rain, 

The golden sky after the tempest, 
Happiness after —- pain; 

There’s a hope-star gleaming and glowing, 
Though hid in a vapory mist; 

There’s a beautiful pinnacled city, 

Away in the blue amethyst; 

And the mountains burst out of shadow 
When their brows of sunshine are kis_ed. 


—Anon, 
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COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


To those who intend or desire to send their sons 
to college some of the most important questions 
are, How much will it cost? What are the neces- 
sary expenses of a college education? And what 
sum is needed not only to send a boy through 
college, but also to maintain a social equality 
with his mates ? 

At the last Commencement of Harvard Univer- 


sity one of the professors undertook to answer | 


these queries, as far as that institution was con- 
cerned. He asked each member of the Senior 
class to write to him what the college course had 
cost him. 

The analysis of the replies received — which 
comprised five-sixths of the class —enabled the 
professor to form a good estimate of the sums 
spent. 

One-quarter of the class replied that they had 
spent between four hundred and six hundred dol- 
lars a year; another quarter spent between six 
hundred and nine hundred dollars; a little over a 
quarter spent twelve hundred dollars a year, or 
more. The smallest amount spent was four hun- 
dred dollars; the largest, over twelve hundred 
doilars. The average sum spent was about seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. 

It must be remembered that these figures relate 
to the largest of our universities, one situated in 
a city, and close by a yet larger city, where the 
ordinary expenses of living are much higher than 
in those colleges which are situated in country 
towns or villages. 

The professor who made the statements referred 


to, added, “If your son is very economical, he | 


can live at Harvard under six hundred dollars. If 
he is able to live closely and carefully, he may 
accomplish it by spending between six hundred 
and eight hundred dollars. If you wish him to 
live here at ease, gaining the many advantages 
which money can purchase, eight hundred to one 
thousand dollars will be well expended.” 

Of course, at Harvard, as at many other col- 
leges, the poor boy who is a bright and assiduous 
scholar may, by gaining scholarships, or taking 
advantage of the loan funds, relieve his parents 
to a large degree of the cost of keeping him in 
college. 


It is safe to say that a very large number of the | 


students in the smaller New England colleges of 
the best class, such as Amherst, Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin, go through their course on an expenditure 
of four hundred dollars or less a year. 

Such expenses as the college fees, room-rent, 
board, and clothing can be easily estimated by any 


individual parent. The other expenses of students, | 


such as the cost of membership in college socie- 
ties, social demands, and the extent of pocket 
money, are the uncertain ones, not so easily deter- 
mined. They are necessarily larger in a city like 
New Haven or Boston than in a country town 
like Amherst or Hanover or Brunswick. 

The professor who has been quoted declares 


that the college authorities cannot check the ex- | 


travagances of students, or regulate their expendi- 
tures for them. This must be done by the parents ; 
and the best way of doing it is, after paying the 
regular bills for tuition, room, and board, to give 
the son a fixed allowance for clothes and all other 
matters, ‘‘and oblige him to stick to it.” 

While this is strictly true at Harvard and other 
very large colleges, it is not so accurately said of 
the smaller colleges, where the supervision of stu- 
dents by the faculty is more easily exercised. We 
know of cases at some of the institutions where 
the number of students is small, in which, with- 
out inquisitorial watchfulness, a tendency to ex- 
travagance has been healthily checked. 

But wherever the young man is studying, let 
the parent decide what he can afford to give his 
son; whether he wishes him to live economically, 
and not take advantage of social opportunities or 
expensive college associations; or whether he is 


able to give him these advantages, at a larger cost 


to himself. 
It is foolish, even for the richest parent, to give 
his.boy an unlimited call upon his purse. That 


the national power. Whether it is a foreign gov- | not only encourages extravagance in the boy bim- 


self, but makes him an example of extravagance 
to others. A fixed allowance, large or small, ac- 
cording to the father’s means, rigidly adhered to, 
is the wisest plan which the father can adopt. 


s SS eee 
UNDER GUARD OF HIS HONOR. 


An old local history of Pennsylvania, now out of 
print, contains the following anecdote, which gives 
us a new incident in Washington’s life. 

During the “whiskey insurrection” in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1792, the leader, Bradford, acquired 
a powerful influence over a wealthy farmer named 
John Mitchel, and drew him deeply into the conspir- 
acy. Mitchel was a young, enthusiastic man, with a 
beautiful home, a wife and one child. 

The conspirators believed that information of their 
plans had been sent from the little village of Wash- 
ington, in Pennsylvania, to the President. Bradford 
persuaded Mitchel that the letters containing this 
information were in the mails, and must be seized as 
an act of military necessity. 

Robbery of the mails was then an offence punish- 
able by death, but Mitchel, convinced that he was 
risking his life to serve his country, joined by two 
other men, stopped the wagon on a lonely road be- 
tween Washington and Pittsburgh, and carried the 
mail-bag to Bradford’s house. It was opened, the 
damaging letters were taken out, and the rest were 
returned to the post-office at Pittsburgh. 

When the insurrection was quelled, all the lead- 
ers escaped excepting John Mitchel, who rode into 
camp, and, finding General Morgan, gave himself up. 

“T have been a fool,” he said. ‘I see that plainly. 
I am ready to bear the punishment of my folly.” 

General Morgan, who knew that he had been de- 
ceived by Bradford, was annoyed that he had not 
made his escape with him. He believed Mitchel to 
be at heart an honest man, and, with the rest of the 
county, liked and respected him; but knowing that if 
he was brought to trial, the punishment would be 
death, he determined to give him a chance to escape. 

“You cannot be tried here,” he said. “I will give 
you a pass to Philadelphia. Report yourself there.” 

“T am to have a guard?” 

“No, none.” 

The General turned on his heel and walked away. 
| He intended and expected Mitchel to fly as soon as 
| he had reached the wilderness, but the young farm 
|er’s honor was a stricter guard than soldiers would 
| have been, and drove him without flinching to his 

death. 
He bade farewell to his wife and child, and started 
alone on horseback to Philadelphia. It was a three 
| weeks’ journey, at any hour of which he could have 
| escaped. He reported himself as a prisoner, was 
| tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. 

When the news reached General Morgan, he sent a 
special messenger to the President, with an account 
of the facts in the case. Washington, it is said, was 
deeply touched, and at once sent a full pardon to 
Mitchel, with a message to return to his wife and 
child, and to keep clear of conspirators for the rest 
of his life. 





— : 
USEFUL, IF NOT SENTIMENTAL. 


Two or three passengers on a railway train which 
was crossing Tennessee lately fell to discussing the 
descriptions given by Charles Egbert Craddock, of 
the magnificence of the mountain scenery in that 
State. 

“TI never saw anything of it,’’ said one man, ‘‘and 
I know every acre of that country. ‘Cloud-temples 
and melancholy peaks and prophets and heroic maid- 
ens!’ Nonsense! There’s a lot of timber land a 
snake couldn’t get its living out of, and a rabble of 
snuff-rubbing, whiskey-drinking boors, and that’s all 
there is of it!” 

As he went out of the cur, the other passengers 
smiled. ‘Poor fellow!” said one, “to be blind, and 
not even to know that he is blind!” 

“Yet,” said another, “there are two ways of look- 
ing at even the mountains. This man is a great lum- 
ber-dealer, and he gives employment and wages and 
comfort to hundreds of the poor mountaineers by 
cutting and shipping timber.” 

Several years ago, a sensitive, unpractical poet, 
while dining with some literary people in New York, 
called on his wife to help him remember the name of 
a certain wonderful mountain view in Switzerland. 

“Switzerland!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I remember noth- 
|ing about it, except that there was but one inn there 
where you could get a chop fit to eat!’ 
| There was much pity expressed afterwards by his 
friends for the poet who was linked for life to so 
coarse and dull a nature. 

They did not know that the homely little woman, 
by her constant drudgery and tender care, fed and 
clothed this sensitive genius, and stood between him 
and the rough world, giving him quiet and leisure in 
which to sing his song. 

We are allof us apt to despise men and women 
who lack some nice quality of intuition, or special 
knowledge, or delicate taste which we happen to pos- 
sess. 

There are two ways, let us remember, of looking 
even at a mountain. Our dull neighbor, for whom 
we feel secret contempt, may have some quality more 
useful to the world than ours. The finest work is not 
always done by the finest tools. It was a plain 
wooden staff which God made into a mystic rod, with 
which Moses led forth the Israelitish slaves into free- 


dom. 
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QUEEN AND SCHOOL BOYS. 


The boys of Eton College, being near neighbors of 
Queen Victoria, favored her with a torchlight proces- 
sion in honor of her jubilee. The Queen had a large 
dinner party that evening at Windsor Castle. At ten 
o’clock the boys, nine hundred in number, arrived at 
the castle, headed by their own band, and accom- 
panied by the band of the Horse Guards and the 
band and drum corps of the Coldstream Guards. 
They were abundantly supplied with music. 

They marched into the quadrangle of the castle in 
fourteen companies. The Queen and her guests were 
| seated at the windows. First marched four compa- 
' nies of Eton Volunteers (old boys) in gray uniform, 

carrying torches; then two companies in white with 
| torches; next, two companies in blue with torches; 
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then two companies in blue sinissinds Chinese lanterns ; 
while two companies, one in white and one in blue, 
remained on the slope of the Round Tower, so that 
the whole interior of the quadrangle was filled with 
torch-bearers. 

A series of striking and beautiful movements was 
executed by the youthful regiment. The boys first 
formed themselves into two brilliant letters, V. R., 
each letter being framed by torches and lanterns; 
and while thus standing, they sang, ‘“‘“God Save the 
Queen,” and concluded with three cheers. 

After a pause, they sang the Eton ‘Boating Song,” 
during which they arranged themselves in circles re- 
sembling a rose. This was followed by a figure called 
the “Union Jack.” Each of these figures was formed 
while the boys were singing. After singing other 
Eton pieces, the boys gave three times three, and 
marched away, showing the words “Good-Night!” in 
Chinese lanterns. 

Besides thanking the head master for the ‘‘beauti- 
ful sight” the boys had given her, the Queen came 
down into the quadrangle and thanked them in per- 
son. The whole party agreed that it was one of the 
most pleasing incidents of the jubilee. 
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PRESERVATION OF FOOD IN SIBERIA. 





To appreciate the severity of the climate of North- 
ern Siberia, it is only necessary to understand the 
practical purposes it is made to serve. The entire 
country is used as a vast refrigerator in preserving 
articles of food. 

One day a traveller, dining at Tomsk ona plump 
fowl, asked how long the bird had been killed. The 
landlord evidently softened his reply as much as pos- 
sible, knowing the repugnance of most foreigners to 
any food not quite fresh. 

“Two months only,” he said. ‘Not aday more.” 

No precautions are required for the preservation of 
beef, for it takes care of itself. Nearly all butchers 
kill, at the beginning of the cold weather, a sufficient 
number of animals to furnish provisions for the en- 
tire winter, and allow the meat to freeze. There is 
no fear of any food changing in such a temperature. 
The fish become so solid and stiff that they are set 
up on their tails against the walls of the markets, 
be the tail ever so long, and the fish ever so heavy. 

Often fruits preserved in ice are placed upon the 
table of the Siberian evening meal, the method of 
keeping them being similar to that employed with 
meats. As soon as the severe cold sets in, they are 
exposed to the air, if possible toward the north, 
where there is no sun to reach them; they thus be- 
come completely frozen. 

When eaten, they are found to have retained their 
flavor marvellously, notwithstanding their change 
from a frozen rigidity to the thawed state necessary 
for use. At the moment of being served they are 
usually as hard as wood, and, if they chance to fall, 
rattle like stones upon the floor. The heat of the 
room gradually softens them, and they assume their 
original form. 

Such a convenient climate ought certainly to sim- 
plify the labors of marketmen and housekeepers. 


a 
LIBERAL AND PENURIOUS. 


Not unfrequently a man is encountered who is a 
moral paradox. The late Marquis of Westminster 
was such a man. Liberal in large affairs, he was 
penurious in trifles. He wore shabby clothes, carried 
a cotton umbrella, saved bits of paper and twine, 
picked up pins, and gave away thousands of pounds. 

He once drew a check of thirty thousand pounds 
for a benevolent object, but the donor’s name was 
never published, and his own son, the present Duke 
of Westminster, never knew for what purpose the 
check had been drawn. 

A clergyman, who had been to London to consult 
a doctor, was dining with the marquis. 

“What did the doctor advise?” asked the noble- 
man. 

“Too absurd, my lord! Horse exercise.” 

“Then why don’t you take it?” 

“Because I have not a horse, and can’t afford to 
buy one.” 

‘Have you a stable and a paddock?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then I will give you a horse.” 

The next day a groom rode up to the clergyman’s 
house, leading a fine horse. The grateful parson 
offered the man a half-sovereign, but the groom de- 
clined to take more than sixpence, saying that it 
would be as much as his situation was worth to ac- 
cept more. 

“But, please, sir,” he added, “give me twopence 
for the turnpike gate. His lordship specially told me 
to be sure and ask for the twopence.” 


malian 
STEALING KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, was an- 
noyed by infringements upon his patent, the defence 
of which entailed costly lawsuits. He advised in- 
ventors to keep their processes and machines secret, 
if they could, and work them themselves, or sell 
them to a powerful company, rich enough to indulge 
in suits at law for the protection of their rights. 

Huntsman, the inventor of steel ingots, anticipated 
Mr. Morse’s advice as to secresy by a hundred years. 
He was an English watchmaker, and his temper had 
been so often tried by defective watch-springs, that 
he determined to make his own steel and his own 
springs. 

He discovered, after several experiments, that a 
piece of steel, if melted and cast into an ingot, would 
be uniform throughout. He offered steel ingots for 
sale, and such was the demand for them that he built 
a factory to produce them. The process was kept a 
secret, and his workmen were paid high wages and 
Sworn not to reveal the method. 

One snowy night a stranger rang the bell of the 
factory gate, and appealed piteously to be admitted, 
to shelter himself from the storm. He was dressed 
as a farm laborer, and the foreman, not suspecting 
any .eceit, allowed him to stretch himself upon the 
floor near to the furnace. 

The man apparently sank off to sleep. The work- 
man cut the bars of steel into small pieces, and threw 
the bits into crucibles, which were thrust into the 
furnace until their contents were melted. Then they 
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drew forth the niin wantin otal the liquid | 
contents into moulds, and set them apart to cool. 

Then the stranger awoke, got up, bade the work- 
men good-night, and went away, taking the secret of 
muking cast steel. He was an iron manufacturer in 
disguise, but was, nevertheless, a thief. 


*  ——<o___ 
DISTANT SOUNDS. 


Many readers will call to mind the red sunsets of 
two or three years ago, and that these were accounted 
for by many persons upon the supposition that the 
upper air was filled with fine dust from the eruption 
of Krakatau,in Java. This eruption occurred in the 
month of August, 1883. Whether it were the cause 
of the red glow in our sky or not we may never be 
able to show positively. But the distance to which 
the sound of that explosion was heard has been found 
to have been remarkable. 


That same year the English yacht Marchesa was 
cruising in the Malay Archipelago as far east as New 
Guinea. Mr. Guillemard, who wrote the journal of 
that cruise, relates an interview with a Dutch mis- 
sionary in this latter island, from which it appears 
that the sound was heard at that great distance. 

“Mr. Van Hasselt was eager to learn what news we 
could give of the civ ilized world. We had little 
enough to tell, with the exception of the eruption of 
Krakatau. Of the appalling amount of destruction 
it had caused we were unaware, but we gave him the 
few particulars which had reached Gorontalo. 

“He at once told us, greatly to our astonishment, 
that the noise of the explosions had been audible at 
Dorei, and, going into the next room, brought his 
diary, in which, under date of August 27th, an entry 
had been made to the effect that sounds as of distant 
cannonading, which they had imagined to proceed 
from a volcanic eruption, had been heard that day. 

“The natives, we were told, had also noticed it on 
the previous day—when, in fact, the outburst was at 
its height. 

“By the missionaries, the volcano at Ternate or in 
some part of the Moluccas was supposed to be in 
action. It enables one partially to realize the terrific 
nature of the eruption when the map shows Dorei to 
be distant one thousand seven hundred and ten miles 
from Krakatau.” 


ee 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


It might be supposed that the American in London 
would have no difficulty in making himself under- 
stood, and yet it is a fact that his English is not 
always the tongue spoken ia the United Kingdom. 
The Boston Transcript furnishes a new illustration 
of that fact, saying: 


There are, no doubt, plenty of parallels to the case 
of the young American who went into a London 
shop aud asked for “a pair of rubbers,” and was 
brought, after some little mystification, followed by 
search, a pair of whetstones; and when, in stupefac- 
tion, he explained with some detail what he meant, 
the shopkeeper exclaimed, ‘‘And why didn’t you say 
you wanted galoshes?” 

A Bostonian, being in London, thought, as he per- 
ambulated its crowded thoroughfares, he would like 
to see Day & Martin’s blacking works at 97 High 
Holborn. So, wending his way in the direction which 
he thought right, and thinking he must be near this 
famous height, he accosted a burly John Bull with, 
Mone you tell me whereabouts I can find High Hol- 


, ae heard of it, and I’ve lived here, man and 
boy, for over fifty years.” 

“Why, I think it must be near here.” 

“Never heard of it,’ said Bull. 

“Queer,” said the Yankee, ‘‘for the ie: mak- 
ers, Day & Martin, keep there, at No. 97. 

“Oh! ah!” said the Englishman. “Day & Martin? 
Why, they are close by here. They’re on Igh Oborn— 
Igh Oborn! I'll show that to you.” 


——~@>—___—_ 
WHAT MADE HER SICK. 


Physicians as a rule come to be very good judges of 
human nature. They are admitted behind the scenes, 
as it were, and have exceptional opportunities for 
seeing how all sorts of people live. The city doctor 
mentioned below, however, had evidently never been 
engaged in general practice. He deserves to rank 
with the famous colporteur who gave a one-legged 
soldier a tract against dancing: 


The student class was deep in a clinic conducted by 
one of the most noted physicians in New York, a man 
who has much wealth as well as much learning. The 
subject was a little girl from one of the poorest and 
filthiest quarters. The doctor questioned her con- 
cerning her malady, and what she had been doing to 
cause it. 

“Perhaps you have been eating strawberries,” he 


aid. 

March winds were blowing through the streets, and 
strawberries were a dollar a box. The wretched little 
specimen of humanity, who would probably think 
herself favored by the ‘gods if she could find half-a- 
dozen decayed berries on the sidewalk during the 
whole season, shook her head in a dazed sort of way, 


as though she didn’t know what he meant. He went 
blandly on: 
“No? Ah, then you have probably eaten some 


fish?” 

Her face brightened now, and she drew herself up: 

“Yes, we had fish once last summer.” 

Even then the doctor did not understand what the 
students were smiling at. 
iti 
HOW HAWKS AND OWLS EAT. 


It appears that table manners differ amoug birds, 
as they do among human beings. It comes to the 
same thing in the end, but what a queer method it 
seems, to eat a chicken first, and then pick him! 


An enthusiastic sportsman says, “Did you ever 
notice a hawk or an owl preparing to make a meal of 
a bird? The difference in their methods is very great. 
A hawk will first pick all the feathers off the bird, 
and then pick it to pieces as itis devoured. He goes 
at it in a very systematic and dainty manner. 

“Not so with an owl. After killing a bird, the owl 
swallows it whole, feathers and all. He then sits 
quietly, and in an hour or so you will see him move 
his neck about as if trying to untangle a knot in it. 
Then he will hump his back, lower his head, and a 
ball of feathers will roll out of his mouth. 

“The operation shows that the owl divests the bird 
of its feathers after swallowing it, while the hawk 
plucks out every feather and quill before he takes a 
bite.”” 


TOO 


Poor old lady! No doubt the inadvertent sugges- 
tion roused all her motherly fears, and caused her 
many an anxious hour. 


+o 
POSSIBLE. 


Her eldest son had gone West, and a friend of the 
family was making some inquiries about oe 

“T understand John is an attorney?” he sai 

“Yes; and he’s having lots of business, a she 
answered, with a mother’s pride. 

“Ts he a criminal lawyer?” 

A shadow fell upon the good old lady’s face. 

“No, not yet,” she said. ‘Leastwise, he haint told 
me; but I’m afraid he will be, the law is so dreadful 
tempting!” 
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| Tricopherous, Established 1801. Always successful.[Adv. 
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Scrofulous humors, hives, pimples and boils are 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 


_ 
Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 
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Scrofula cannot resist the ‘purifying powers of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR | 
THE HArIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World, [Adv. 








The Pecuniary Aid System of Mt. Carroll (1l.) Sem- 
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the money, incredible as it 
may seem. Satisfaction 
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American Express Co., 
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Remedies. 
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| their m: urvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 





beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring. 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. CuTi- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold_everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.: RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL © 10., Boston, Mass. 

¢2™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
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The “Young Sportsman” Tires 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment and Globe Sight. 
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It is the most powerful and accurate Target 
and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our 
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almost as straight as a rifle, and will throw an 
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Steel-Pointed Arrows, two Tar- 
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Shot and Bullet Attachment. 
Price, $1.00, Postage and 
packing, 25 cts. additional. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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GALVEZ. 
Who gave the name to Galveston, 


Beneath the dusky tropic stars, 

And misty moons that rose and fled, 
His fleet with drooping sails and spars, 
Across the breathless Gulf he led,— 

Galvez! 


A man of noble mien was he, 
Who thought that will was destiny. 


In flaming skies he saw afar 
Clear Pensacola’s pies sound, 
And, rising o’er the harbor bar, 
The English fortress. turret crowned,— 


alvez 
And English flag that claimed the main, 
And mocked the double crowns of Spain. 


“No ship can ever cross the bar,” 
The pilots, one by one, exclaimed. 
He scanned the glimmering sky afar, 
Where low the red-cross banner flamed,— 
alvez! 
“The ship shall cross the bar,” said he, 
“And plough the white sands like the sea.” 


“On, on!” The unwilling rudders turned 
Toward the narrow channels, when 
He in the sinking tides discerned 
The shifting sands, and called again,— 
v 


ez! 
“Brave men, like gods, events create, 
And will is destiny—not fate!” 


“Back, back again” broke from the lips 
Of Spanish pilots, old and grave; 
Stern grew the master of the ships, 
And grand, as though he ruled the wave,— 


alvez 
“Bring me the Cross of Spain,” said he, 
“And launch the life-boat on the sea!” 


The boat was launched; the flag of Spata 
He seized with purpose firm, and then 
He leaped upon the foaming main, 
And proudly turned toward his men,— 


alvez! 
And rowed the life-boat toward the bar, 
Then faced the silent crews afar. 


“Shall Spain see banner suffer loss?” 
Its folds Castilian rippled down, 
Two golden crowns beneath the cross, 
And for a kingdom stood each crown,— 
Galvez! 
What sullen eyes beheld him bear 
That glimmering banner through the air! 


Boom! boom! The English guns rang clear, 
And fell a shower of leaden rain; 

But Galvez heard without a fear, 
And faced the wondering crews of Spain,— 


alvez! 
“Ho, anchors lift!” loud shouted he, 
And plough the sand-bars like the sea!” 


Boom! boom! the fortress thundered loud 
And fell again the rain of fire; 
But he, amid his silken cloud, 
Moved on like Arion with his lyre,— 
Galvez! 
Moved on, and on, and cried again, 
“Ho, follow me, ye ships of Spain!” 


The banner shining on the sea, 
The smoke rolled o’er it like a cloud; 
Then from the shade it floated free 
O’er Galvez, still erect and proud,— 
salves 


, . 
Forever unforgot his name! 
*Tis souls that burn that souls inflame! 


Lo, now the white sails lift on high, 
Gay with the flags of old Castile! 
He sees the light ships toward him fly, 
And plough the bar, keel after keel,— 
Galvez! 
His soul alone upon the sea 
won a two-fold victory. 


Whene’er I see Galveston’s arch 
Above the blooming waves, I feel 
His spirit still whose mighty march 
The city and the bay reveal,— 

salvez! 


G 
A man of inspiration, he 
Who walked with feet of faith the sea. 
—Journal of Education, 
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For the Companion. 
GOD AND YOU. 


The venerable Admiral R——, when far ad- 
vanced in years, was approached one day in a 
public place by a youth whose zeal outran his 
discretion. 

‘Have you any religion, admiral ?” demanded 
the young man. 

‘None to speak of, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

The problem set before most young Christians 
is, What to do with their religion? Is it to be the 
motive power of their words and deeds, and yet 
to be kept a sacred secret, never to be spoken of ? 
Or is it to be talked of on every occasion? One 
may well govern his whole life by his faith and 
hope in Christ, yet will never speak of that hope, 
even to his nearest friend; another talks familiarly 
of his feelings and experience to every stranger. 

‘Had Ia child to train,” said a great French 
preacher, ‘“‘I would make God alive to him. I 
would say, ‘There are three of us in the field now: 
you, I, and our Heavenly Father;’ or, ‘I'wo will 
be in this room while you sleep: you and God.’” 

Thus to live consciously in the constant pres- 
ence of God does not imply a vulgar and blas- 
phemous familiarity in our thought or mention of 
Him. In fact, the incessant and impertinent chat- 
ter of sacred names and ideas in some so-called 
religious circles shows a total lack of compre- 
hension of the Infinite and Eternal Power, in 
whom all the life and death of the universe rests. 

In the simple homes of the Scandinavian peas- 
ants, the wise and aged father is regarded as the 
dominating power. His teachings, his tastes, his 
slightest wish gives a rule of action to the whole 
household. But this tender reverence does not 
argue a vulgar familiarity, but the reverse. 

One person in a house, who has a lofty concep- 
tion of God and pure ideas of life, can lift the 
whole family to that level, just as the leader of 
an orchestra strikes a ringing key-note to which 
every musician conforms until the harmony is 
perfect. 

A stranger, entering a household, knows instine- 
tively whether the key-note there is high or low. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of life no higher than that of the brutes. But no 
symphony can compare with the significance of 
daily life in a family of gentle words and noble 
conduct. 





PETTY SUPERSTITIONS. 


Each new generation asks, When will the world 
have done with its superstitions? Why should peo- 
ple cling to strange beliefs in evil influences, beliefs 
| which, for the most part, had their rise in delusions 
of heathenism, centuries after the Christian religion 
| has had full sway in the civilized world? We know 

that many strange and bloody superstitions have 
| faded away in the past two centuries. ‘Witches’ 
| are no longer put to death, and incantations are no 





There are homes, affluent in wealth and culture, | 
where the discords are incessant, and the meaning | 





longer practised in civilized countries; but a thou- 

sand petty beliefs in lucky and unlucky things survive 

these darker superstitions; and these, though they | 
| are proved false every day, continue to influence the 
| minds of people of no little intelligence. 


In some parts of the country the receipts of the 
railroads are smaller on Fridays than on other week 
| days, because so many pore sear some harm if they 
start on a journey on that day. Very many people, | 
| who would be ashamed to confess that they are influ- | 
enced by this notion, hide it under some pretence, 
and perhaps convince themselves that they are guided 
by some other reason, in refraining from travelling 
on Friday, than their superstition; but the proof is 
plain that the influence of the day is feared. 
great many people have a fear of certain num- 
bers, and a belief in the luckiness of other numbers. 
If they stopped to think about it, they would be 
ashamed to be influenced by so unreasonable a feel- 
ing. They do not, however, stop to think. Super- 
stition is sim a form of letting very ignorant peo- 
ple, who lived long before us, do our thinking for us. 

Many men, who are incredulous about most things, 
have little tricks to bring about good fortune, such 
as turning a chair around before they sit down, carry- 
ing coins with holes in them, keeping a certain coin 
as a “‘pocket-piece,’”’ to bring good fortune, or a horse 
chestnut to “keep off the rheumatism.” Inasmuch 
as rheumatism is a disease of the blood, it is impos- 
sible to understand how a nut carried in a pocket 
could ‘‘keep it off.’’ 

The distinguished archeologist, Dr. Henry Schiie- 
mann, is said by his friends to possess many supersti- 
tions, one of which leads him to be very careful al- 
ways to put his left stocking and shoe on before the 
right, to put his left leg first into his trousers, and 
his left arm first into his coat-sleeve. 

His practice is the opposite of that of a great 
many people, who believe that it is “luckiest” to put 
on the right stocking and shoe first. People who are 
superstitious would find much trouble, — to 
og their own superstitions agree with other peo- 
ple’s. 

One superstition which influences many is the fear 
of changing or turning a stocking which has been 
= on wrong side out. If the stocking has once 

en put on that way, it must be left, or else it will 
make the day unlucky. If the stocking possessed 
intelligence and power enough to bring —— bad 
luck under any circumstances, it should do so when 
it is not turned, in indignation at being left wrong 
side out! 

One of the most extraordinary individual supersti- 
tions of the present time is that of an Italian mar- 
chioness, who carries about with her a bottle in 
which is imprisoned an insect of the sort called a 
“multiped”—a wood-worm with many feet. 

This lady, who is not considered insane by those 
who know her, never does anything involving risk 
without taking out this bottle and holding it in her 
hand. This is simply the fetichism of the African 
negroes, and nothing more nor less. 

Among the French it is considered rather danger- 
ous to talk of railroad accidents while on the trains, 
for fear that the talk will bring on another accident. 
If this superstition was founded on a reason, it: must 
be because the locomotives and cars do not like to 
hear their misdeeds and mistakes spoken of! 

A custom which prevails in Europe is the covering 
of all pictures and mirrors with cloths while a burial 
is taking place from the house. 

The hundred small superstitions, such as fear of 
evil consequences from the spilling of salt, from the 
breaking of a looking-glass, from the howling of 
dogs at night, and many more such trifling cireum- 
stances, are passing away, no doubt, but they still 
have a strange power over many people who do not 
believe in them, but who are thoughtlessly influenced 
by them through a sort of habit. Such a habit may 
be destroyed by a little serious thought when one is 
tempted to yield to a foolish impulse of the sort, and 
by really following out certain cherished “signs,” and 
ascertaining whether they came true. A little faith- 
ful study of these signs, on one’s own account, with- 
out taking the mere word of others, is pretty sure to 
convince of the falsity of all superstitions. 


~@> 
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PETTING A PANTHER. 


The following related in the Chicago News may not 
be exactly a case of ‘“‘Beauty and the Beast,” but it 
illustrates the feminine passion for animal favorites— 
a passion that b unnatural when it makes pets 
of creatures never meant for human companionship. 
The narrator says, that several years ago he knew of 
a lady who lived alone in the woods. She was pas- 
sionately fond of animals of all kinds. Shehad been 
crossed in some love affair in her younger days, and 
had renounced society and friends and sought the 
woods for consolation, and after that lived the life of 
a hermit. 


Game and wild animals were plenty in the forests, 
and hunting-parties occasionally had a chance to see 
and talk with the strange woman. 

On one of those expeditions a party, of which I 
was a member, was watching for deer, when we 
heard a scream. We weren’t aware that there was a 
human being within miles of there, and as the cry 
sounded like a woman’s voice we very quickly started 
in the direction from which the seund came, to see if 
any one had been unfortunate enough to be attacked 
by wild beasts. 

In about five minutes we came to a log house, the 
door of which was open, and on looking in we beheld 
a startling sight. On the floor was an old woman, on 
her hands and knees, with a broom made of brush in 
her hand, while on her back was a half-grown pan- 
ther. 

We were within easy range of the brute, and could 
have killed it easily were it not for the fact that we 
all had the “buck fever.” 

The panther was making no effort to harm the 
woman, and we stood with our rifles ready to see 
what the outcome would be. The old woman made 
every effort in her power to strike the beast, at the 
same time talking to it. The panther would turn his 
head every time a blow was delivered, his tail wag- 
ging the while. 

e really acted as if he thought he was having 
heaps of fun at the old lady’s expense. When we 
had watched long enough to discover that the panther 
meant no harm we advanced, and told the woman to 
keep still and we would shoot her unpleasant com- 
panion. 

She was startled at hearing a voice, but managed 
to tell us not to shoot, but to drive off the panther. 
The animal was more scared at seefng us than the old 











woman was, and jumped off and ran under a bed. The 
woman didn’t like our intruding on her premises, as 





her manner indicated, but after we had apologized | 
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and told her we thought she had been attacked by a | before the war of 1870 with Germany, broke out. 


wild animal, she softened and asked us in. 


The conscription fell upon Pierre, who, moreover, 


Now comes the singular part of the story. Some | was an old soldier, and belonged to the reserves. A 


months prior to that time the woman found the pan. | 


ther, which was then nothing but a kitten, and took 
it to her house. bd 

She had no pet, and resolved to bring it up and | 
domesticate it. She succeeded, and while the panther 
seemed to enjoy her company, and never made any | 
effort to run away, it was very mischievous and fond 
of play. His jumping on her back was one of his 

ranks. 
Ws The woman said he was good company, though he 
was sometimes very rough in his play, but she 
wouldn’t part with him for all that. It frequently 
happened, she said, that while she was sitting in a 
chair the panther would come up behind her, and tip 
her out of the chair. On such occasions the brute 
— dance around and make manifestations of de- 
ight. 

s — 4+ 


ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


Time flies in busy vales below, 
But here above he drops his wings; 
He climbs with footstep calm and slow, 
Or pauses while the gay lark sings. 


Time snatches from us, so it seems, 
In busy towns each happy hour ; 

But here above he gives sweet dreams, 
Through cloudless days in some still bower. 


Time carries us to Death’s dark gate 
With hurried flight, in vales below ; 
But here above he seems to wait, 
And only bids us higher go. 
For on the mountain slopes we learn 
One lesson from our teacher, Time ; 
*Tis we who give him wings to earn 
What they alone can reach who climb. 


—B. L. Toliemache, in the London Academy. 





WHAT HE THOUGHT. 


Cases of mistaken identity are not always as desti- 
tute of awkward results as was the following, which 
happened to Dr. Shrady, a summer dweller on the 
Hudson. He was fond of horses, and was one after- 
noon driving rapidly home, alone in his buggy, when 
he was hailed by a newsboy, who, mistaking him for 
a coachman, shouted, “Say, John, can’t you give a 
fellow a lift?” ‘How far are you going?” asked the 
doctor. “Only out to General Smith’s,” replied the 
boy. The urchin sprang to the seat beside the driver, 
and the conversation ran as follows: 

“Whose rig is this?” 

“Dr. Shrady’s.” | 

“Oh yes, he’s the feller from New York. He lives | 
in Flatbush, by the river. I heerd of him. Do you 
work for him?” asked the boy. 

“Yes,” said the surgeon. 

*“‘What does he give you?” 

*“*My board and clothes.” 

“Cracky, is that all? Well, he gives you pretty 





good clothes, though,” said the boy, hastily inspect- | R 


ing the driver’s make-up; ‘‘but you could get more’n 
that. Major Cornell’s coachman gets thirty dollars | 
amonth. Think of that!” 

“But the major is a rich man, and can afford it,” 
said the driver. 

“How long have you been with the doctor?” 

“Ever since I was a boy.” 

ong worked for anybody else?” 

“No. 

‘What do you do for him?” continued the inter- 
viewer. 

“Oh, everything he asks me to do. I wash and 
dress him, black his shoes, sometimes clean his | 
horses, harness them—in fact, I am his man-of-all- | 
work.” 

“Ts he so old, then?” 

“No, he’s about my age.” 

“Then he must be lazy.” 

After a brief pause came this poser from the boy: 

**Do you like the doctor?” 

“Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don’t. Occa- 
sionally I get so disgusted with him that I feel like 
running away.” 

“Why don’t you?” | 

“Oh, it’s no use; I cxunnot. IT have tobe satisfied.” | 

“Well,” indignantly ejaculated the boy, “I think | 
you are a fool!” 

“But here is General Smith,” said the doctor. 

“Allright. By-by, John!” sang out the boy, as he 
alighted upon the road.—New York Tribune. 


——_—_+e__ 
TWO WAYS. 


As the blood thirsty but expressive proverb has it, 
“there is more than one way to kill a cat,” and there 
are likewise, at least, two methods of grappling with 
an awkward situation. The “Listener,” of the Bos. | 
ton Transcript, says that he one day saw two, stout 
elderly ladies standing in the street facing each other, 
glaring rage and defiance. In meeting and under- 
taking to pass, their clothing had come in contact, 
anda projecting button upon the dress of one had 
caught in the lace on the garments of the other. 


Their strain to disentangle themselves had drawn 
them into a regular snarl; the wrath of each had 
been roused to the boiling point. Each was tugging 
away spitefully at the point of jointure. 

There seemed to be likelihood of an occasion for | 
the interference of en for the faces of the two 
ladies were growing redder and redder, and their eyes 
snapping more and more furiously. Presently one 
lady gave a desperate tug; the lace gave way, and the 
tie was severed. But imagine the feelings of her 
whose lace had been lacerated! 

Next day, passing over almost the same ground, 
the “Listener” saw a pretty girl, nen ee ruddy- 
cheeked and short-haired, and a stout Irish woman in 
a bonnet, a red and black shawl and a green poplin 
dress, who were walking in opposite directions, stop 
all at once, caught fast, just as the two women of the 
day before had been. The young girl smiled faintly 
and good-naturedly. The Irishwoman took in the 
situation and courtsied. 

“Sure, miss,” said she, ‘an’ it’s a sign that we’ll 
meet in heaven!” 

The young ‘lady smiled more pronouncedly, and 
said, “Wait a moment, and I will unfasten it.” 

In a half a minute she disentangled the snarl. 

“‘Ah, miss, remimber it,” said the Irishwoman, as 
she moved away, radiant with smiles, ‘‘we’re to meet 
in heaven, sure!” 





—_—-+o+__ ——_ 
HIS OWN COTTAGE. 

The story is told, in a French newspaper, of Pierre 
Barlat, a humble laborer who lived at Sévres, near 
Paris, with his wife Jeanne and their three children. 
Industrious, frugal, knowing nothing of the way to 





the wine shop, Pierre saved his spare money, working | 
harder and harder, and at last bought the tiny cottage | 
in which he and his wife lived. It was a tiny cottage, | 
indeed; built of stones, however, with tiled roof, | 
standing amidst shrubs, and covered with clematis. 
It always attracted the eye of the traveller, on the 
left, as he crossed the Sévres bridge. 


Pierre and Jeanne scrimped and saved until the 





little cottage was paid for, and made a feast, when it | 


was all done, to celebrate their ownership. A landed 
proprietor, to be sure, does not mind an occasional 
ae to entertain his friends! 

Il this Pierre and Jeanne had accomplished just | 


gunner he had been, famous for his skill in hitting a 
mark with a shell. 

Sévres had fallen into the hands of the Germans, 
but the French guns were pounding away at them 
from the fort on teat Valerien. Pierre Barlat was 
a gunner at that fort, and was standing, one wintry 
day, by his gun, when General Noé], the commander, 
= up, and levelled his field glass at the Sévres 

ridge. 

“Gunner!” said he, sharply, without looking at 
Pierre. 

*“General!”’ said Pierre, respectfully, giving the 
military salute. 

‘Do you see the Sévres bridge over there?” 

“T see it very well, sir.” 

“And that little shanty there, in a thicket of shrubs, 
at the left?” 

“T see it, sir,” said Pierre, turning pale. 

“It’s anest of Prussians. Try it with a shell, my 
man.” 

Pierre turned paler still, and, in spite of the cold 
wind that made the officers shiver in their great coats, 
one might have seen big drops of sweat standing out 
on his forehead; but nobody noticed the gunner’s 
emotion. He sighted his piece deliberately, carefully 
—then fired it. 

The officers, with their glasses, marked the effect 
of the shot, after the smoke had cleared away. 

‘Well hit, my man! well hit!” exclaimed the gen- 
eral, looking at Pierre, with a smile. ‘The cottage 
couldn’t have been very solid. It is completely 
smashed now.” 

He was surprised to see a great tear running down 
each of the gunner’s cheeks. 

“What’s the matter, man?” the general asked, 
rather roughly. 

‘Pardon me, general,” said Pierre, recovering him- 
self. “It was my house; everything I had in the 
world!” 

en eae —_ 


“THE VERY CRACKER.” 


A tramp reports that he was once wandering about 


| the streets of New York, hungry and cold, with noth- 


ing in his pocket but a single cracker, which he had 
just taken from a saloon counter. Presently a notice 
of a free lecture by a phrenologist was slipped into his 
hand, and he determined to attend. The hall would 
be warm, at any rate. The lecturer was already at 
work examining heads, and pretty soon called up the 
tramp, who promptly took his place in the operating 
chair. 


“Here is, in some respects, a remarkable man,” said 
the professor, passing his hand gently over my head. 
**He possesses in a marked degree the power of will. 
He can dine at Delmonico’s, and enjoy every mouth- 
ful of his canvas-back duck. Or on the other hand, 
if necessary, he can live for three days without eat- 
ing, and at the end of that period of time he would 
willingly divide his last cracker with a suffering 
comrade.” 

Just here in his lecture I interrupted the professor. 
ising from the chair, I bowed profoundly to the au- 
dience, and said: 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, I am totally unacquainted 
with the science of phrenology, but I am so much 
pleased with the result of the F aecensr analysis, 
that I will give you a practical demonstration of the 


| truth of his reasoning. He has not only told you 


truthfully of my mental condition, but his illustration 
about the cracker is also true, and in proof of it I 
now produce the cracker.” 

The professor’s mouth was half open with aston 
ishment. He took the cracker, unconscious of what 
he was doing, or the effect of his action, which re- 
sulted in a roar of laughter from the audience, and 
such vehement applause that a big piece of plaster 
fell from the ceiling. 


~~ 
+o 


WHY THE DOG BARKED. 


The following is another illustration of the familiar 
fact that a dog often knows more than his master; 
but perhaps the whole truth is not told. We have 
heard of a man’s lying abed because he had not the 
courage to get up. An old farmer living near Cham. 
bersburg, Penn., was telling a member of the Sixth 
Michigan Cavalry how he took the invasion of the 
State by Lee’s army. Said he: 

“We'd gone to bed, and I heard our dog bark. Says 
I to the old woman, says I, ‘There’s somebody mov- 
ing around, or that dog wouldn't bark that way.’ 

***Go to sleep, you old fool!’ says the old woman. 

“Says I, ‘I won’t doit! I tell ye, a critter or some- 
thin’ or other has got into the garden, or that dog 
wouldn’t keep up his barking.’ 

“Wall, he barked and barked, and finally I went to 
sleep, and left him barking. I ’spected the brindled 





| cow would get in and eat all the cabbages up, but I 


was sort o’ mad at the old woman, and didn’t keer. I 
woke up about six in the morning, and that dog was 
barking yet.” 

“What at?” 

“That’s what I wanted to know. I knowed it must 
be suthin’ or other, and I went out to see.” 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Jist about thirty-five thousand rebels had been 
stringin’ along past the house during the night, and 
that’s what ailed Bose. I knowed that dog had his 
eyes on critters or somebody.”—Detroit Free Press. 


—+or— 
HER FAILING. 


All mothers-in-law are naturally interested in 
knowing something about the housekeepimg capaci- 
ties of their sons’ wives, and some of them have amus- 
ing but severe standards of excellence, below which 
the daughter-in-law will not fall if she is wise. 


A critical old lady, visiting the wife of one of her 
sons for the first time, returned home not altogether 
satisfied with the result of her three weeks of keen 
scrutiny and sly investigation. 

“She’s a real nice, smart little woman, Henry’s 
wife is,” said the old lady. “I liked her very much, 
but I’m afraid she’ll never be no great housekeeper. I 
peeked into the corners and closets and out-of-the- 
way places, and things was spick and span enough 
I'll allow, but I noticed that she put soap on the 
flannels, and rinsed the colored things through but 
one water when she washed, and Henry aint used to 
that kind of housekeeping. It wa’n’t my way, but 
maybe he won’t mind. I hope he won’t, for it’s *bout 
the only failing his wife has.” 


—+o>+—_—. 
“YANKEE DOODLE.” 

Some songs, like the stories of mythology, seem 

never to have been composed. Trace them back to 


one source, and they are found to have a still more 
ancient origin. 








From the lowlands of Holland, it is said, came the 
original hint of “Yankee Doodle.” A song with the 
following burden has long been in use there among 
the laborers in harvest-time, when they receive as 


| much buttermilk as they can drink, and a tenth of 


harvested. 


“Yanker didel, doodel down, 
Didel, dudel lanter, 

Yankee viver voover vown, 

Bottermilk und tanther.” 


The tune was known in New England, before the 


~~ aca as ‘‘Lydia Fisher’s Jig.”—Musical Rec 
ord. 
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For the Companion. 
BLACK-BERRYING. 


The berries are all hiding, oh, 
As frightened as can be, 

For who are these a striding, oh, 
Across the fields, they see? 

Great giants all, in aprons white, 
All scampering so fast, 

They mean upon these berries bright 
To make a gay repast! 

Great giants all, with hats of red, 
And all with pails of tin, 

They seize the berries by the head, 
And hustle them right in. 

They bear them off, these ogres—see, 
Home over field and dell, 

And into cut-glass bowls for tea 
They tumble them pell mell. 

And this will be their tragic fate, 
Some in the cream will drown, 

And some in sugar suffocate, 
Each—all—be gobbled down! 


M. J. H. 
———— +) 


For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S BATH. 


“Look out, Freddy!” called grandma. ‘Don’t 
climb up on my milk-sink; you'll upset it. It 
isn’t fastened to the wall, you know.” 

“Yes’m,”’ answered Freddy, and he stood up 
on his feet again, and put his hands in his pock- 
ets. All the same, he couldn’t help looking witn 
longing eyes at the old red milk-sink, which stood 
just inside Grandma Winkle’s dairy door. 

Somehow, that sink had a great charm for 
Freddy. 

You see, it was just the thing to play circus on. 
It was deep and wide, and there were shelves be 
neath, where grandma set her pans of milk after 
she skimmed them; and it was Freddy’s delight 
to cling with his hands to the edge, and, leaning 
back as hard as ever he could, put his feet on the 
lowest shelf, and go up until his heels were almost 
as high as his head. Wasn’t that a funny per- 
formance ? 

Grandma Winkle thought so, and she wondered 
what Freddy would think of next. She was afraid 
he would get hurt, and tip the sink over besides. 

But Freddy thought it was a wonderful feat, 
indeed, and he felt pretty sure that he could turn 
over backwards through his hands, the way he 
had seen circus men do. 

He had not quite dared to try it vet, but some 
day he meant to. That is, he had meant to, until 
grandma told him not to climb on the sink 
again. 

It seemed a great trial to Freddy. He stood 
very still, watching grandma lift her pans from 
the milk shelves to the sink, and take off the 
thick, yellow eream, and then set them on the 
shelves under the sink, two rows of them, with a 
little road up the middle between. 

‘Aint they heavy, gramma ?”’ he asked. 

‘Pretty heavy,’”? answered grandma; 
Jonas will empty ‘em in the pigs’ tub.” 
was the boy who did the chores. 

Just then Freddy heard mamma calling from 
the stairs : 

“Freddy! Freddy! I’m going to drive over to 
the village, to see if there’s a letter from papa. 
If you want to go, come and put on your linen 
suit.” 

By the way Freddy’s face brightened, you 
would have felt sure he did want to go. A ride 
to the village with mamma was a real treat any 
day. For one thing, she was pretty sure to stop 
at Miss Crabtree’s on the way, and Miss Crabtree 
never failed to bring out a most delicious little 
luncheon for Freddy. 

So upstairs he went, two steps at a time, and in 
less than five minutes he was down again, ‘sweet 


“but 
Jonas 


as a rosy-bud,”’ grandma said, in his pretty gray | 


linen blouse and knee-pants. 

Grandma had her sunbonnet on. 

“Can't you take me up to Deacon Griggs’ and 
back, now the team’s harnessed?’ she asked 
Freddy’s mamma. ‘I want to borrow a cup 0’ 
yeast. We needn’t be gone five minutes.” 

Freddy’s mamma said, ‘‘Oh yes, indeed ;” and 
then she and grandma got into the carriage and 
drove off. 

And Freddy wondered if Jonas had taken away 
the pigs’ milk yet, and went into the dairy to see, 
while he was waiting. 

No, there were the up and down rows of shin- 
ing pans, with the little road between, just wide 
enough for Freddy’s feet. He measured them on 
the lowest shelf to see. 

“And my shoes are clean ’s can be,” said he. 
“And that whole lot of milk is real heavy —gram- 
ma said so. I know I couldn’t tip all that over. 
And I’m going to try that somerset over back- 
wards, so now!” 

So up the naughty little feet went slowly, from 
one shelf to another. But somehow it didn’t be- 
Bin to be su easy to turn over backwards as it 
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COMPANION. 


| had seemed to Freddy. His feet wouldn’t leave | Mamma didn’t laugh. She didn’t say a word, 


the shelf, and all'at once he heard the carriage- 
wheels. 

“Tl just try one more,” he said, “’fore gram- 
ma gets here. Who-op! over I go!” 

And over he did go, sure enough, poor, foolish, 
little Fred, milk-sink and all, with a dreadful 
bumping and clatter. 

Mamma and grandma heard the noise, and hur- 
ried in, forgetting to hitch old Dobbin, who trotted 
off to the barn. Mamma was frightened, but grand- 
ma knew pretty well what it meant. She went 


, Straight to the dairy. 


“Why, Frederic Sweetser Allen!” she said. 
‘Why, why!” 

Poor Freddy! he had hardly time to catch his 
breath yet. There he sat, drenched and dripping, 


| in a little ocean of milk, with the pans all around 


him. Jonas laughed right out. He had left his 
hoeing, and ran to see what the matter was, too. 
‘Well, well,” said he; ‘I guess I won’t have to 
empty that milk. You’ve saved me one job, 
young man.” 
‘‘He’s made me one,” said grandma, frowning. 


‘either; but her sorry, surprised look went right to 
| Freddy’s heart. His chin began to quiver. 

“I—I didn’t mean to,” he burst forth. ‘I mean, 
I'm sorry I—I didn’t mind gramma. And you— 
you needn’t take me to the village, to pay, mam- 
ma; for—for a ’pentance, you know.” 

| Bless his dear heart!’ said grandma, picking 


| Freddy up. ‘There, there! what say we forgive | 


| him, daughter ?” 

And I suppose mamma did forgive him; mam- 
| mas always do. But he didn’t go to the village, all 
the same. 


eee 

Ava was busily hulling a handful of strawber- 
ries one afternoon, when her little sister Edna 
came running through the dining-room, out to 
the garden. 

‘Wait a minute, and I’ll go with you!” called 
Ava. “I’ve just got two more to peel.” 

Then, happening to catch an amused smile on 
mamma’s face, she added, in a lower tone, ‘At 
least, I s’pose that’s what you call it; I’ve got to 
take the cloth bottoms off!’ 























“Who fays I don’t Make a Geod Burge?” 
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} For the Companion. 
| WHAT ROVER FOUND IN THE GRASS. 


There had been a heavy shower in the night, 
and oh, how the wind had blown, and the great 
trees about the terrace rocked and roared! 

But the morning was fair, the sky was softly 
blue, the sun shone brightly, and the raindrops 
twinkled like stars in the grass. 

Right after breakfast Jennie donned her rubber 
boots and broad hat, to have a run with Rover 
on the lawn. 

But Rover would not go. He ran around in 
the grass, sniffing, and whirling his bushy tail, as 
he always did when he smelled something. This 
| way and that he dodged, in spite of Jennie calling 

him. Presently he ran straight beneath the big 
maple-tree by the terrace. 

“Brugh! brugh!’ he barked, excitedly, as 
much as to say, ‘Come here, Miss Jennie, quick ! 
I’ve found something !” 

Jennie ran to see, and what do you think was 
there? A big, wind-tossed, tattered nest, with 





five poor little robins spilled all about in the wet | 
grass; and they all opened their yellow mouths at | 


widest stretch when they saw her, as if expecting 
a worm. 
The old robins were dashing about overhead, 


and now and then diving down upon Rover's 
back in great anger and distress. Something 
must be done at once, or old Dinah, the cat, would 
eat the whole family for breakfast. 


it had once been a strawberry basket, and she had 


corners. It was quite a sacrifice to give 1t to the 


“S’pos’n there had come a big whirlicane (she 


house, Jennie Grover, an’ tumbled you out onto 
the grass an’ things, ready for some big lion or 
bear to eat you spang up?” Jennie asked herself, 
severely. 

And she replied by taking the basket and some 
stout string, and with the help of a short ladder 
got up to the low limbs of the maple-tree, and 
tied the basket firmly to them. 

Then, one by one, she carried the birds up, and 
put them into their nest, filling it full to the brim. 

And the old birds, after perking their heads on 
one side, and carefully looking the odd little house 
over, seemed to think it just what they needed for 





fly. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 


their homeless family, and began carrying worms | 
to the hungry brood as fast as their wings could | 


Jennie ran into the house to find something to | 
put the birds in. There was her little work-basket ; | 


lined it with red cambric, and put bows upon the | 


robins for a home, and a tear twinkled in her eye. | 


meant hurricane) in the night an’ upset your | 


| 
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NUTS TO CRACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first expresses negation, 

My second’s a measure,—the stem of a tree, 
My third is a term used by Plato, 

My fourth is as full of bones as can be. 


My ji/th is a piece or a fragment, 
Sometimes ‘tis an act that well-nigh breaks the 
heart. 
My whole was the soul of ambition, 
*kRKKK RK 


His name was * * * kk RRR AK, 


He was born in an isle of ‘‘ The Great Sea,” 
On August 15th, seventeen-sixty-nine, 
Some call him a glorious hero; 
Too selfish, he was, to be hero of mine. 
SALEM. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


August 19, 1388, is the date of a battle between the 
Scots and the English, in which an old tradition that 
a dead Douglas would win a field was accomplished. 

Put an animal and a brook together, and make the 
name of the field. 

Put a word often applied to a man’s temper and 
something worn by a mounted knight together, and 
make the name by which the leader of the English 
forces was called. 

E. L, E. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My seven initials a sea-nymph are, 
My finals entangle her flowing hair. 


Cross- Words, 


My first is a title that noblemen bear, 

My next a large bird that cleaves proudly the air, 
My third is a race which is crowned with a prize, 
My fourth a bright bird, that is chatty and wise. 
My fifth we like others to do to our wishes, 

My sixth is what anglers, with baits, do to fishes, 
And my last is what food is, when put into dishes. 


4. 
TWO TRIANGLES, 


de 


*#*D 

ee EO 

Ce 

**# ee HOD 

ee oe re 

Pa ee 
x) 


7 

8 * 
Across, 

9. A consonant. 

1, 10. A fond name for a parent. 

1. Something with which to propel a boat. 

2. A feminine name. 

3. A strip of leather used to fasten anything. 

4. A noted bridge in Venice. 

15. Certain fruits. 

. Holds up. 

8 to 17. Secret festivals, held at Athens, in honor 
of Ceres, to which none were admitted who had been 
guilty of any crime. 

1to 8. A battle fought on August 16, 1645. 

9 to 17. A battle fought on August 20, 1710. 


Sore cots 
ooo te 
eoooo 


> 
a 


1 

2 9 

3 * #10 

$+ £8 

5 * * * 12 

6 * * * * 13 

7 * * *& & & 34 

8 * * * &# & * 16 
Across. 


1. A consonant. 
2,9. Near by. 


3 to 10. Sportive. 

4to ll. Resting. 

5 to 12. Wandered. 

6 to 13. A country in Europe. 

7 to 14. Return to life. 

8 to 15. Relating to marriage. 

1to 8. A celebrated inventor, who died on August 
10, 1851. 


‘ 9 to 15. A celebrated scientist, born on August 21, 
820. 
GILBERT FORREST. 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


My home’s in the forest, so timid am I 

That I run very swiftly when people I spy; 

I am curled by the ladies, and cropped by the men, 

Turned this way and that way, again and again: 

I am black, white, and yellow, I am brown, gray, 
and red; 

Now, tell me, what am I?—’Tis true, all I’ve said. 





Answers to Puzzled in Last Number. 


1. Ilst—Au (awe) ) Whole: August — named for 
2d —GUST. ) and by Augustus Cesar. 
2. oO 
N 
P 
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“Puss in the corner.” 
3. Clover, lover, over, 
4. CAR 

oO T 

oe 

OUA 

NGRIs 

EK ANT 

LITER 
5. Izaak Walton. 
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The Youth’s Companion |s published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it + stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a salt neans of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on —_ paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
—— are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
INVALIPS AND LONG LIFE. 


Care is a prime condition of continued health, even 
in persons who are physically vigorous, but up to 
middle life, the recuperative force is so strong and 
active that carelessness is the rule. Hence, persons 
who ought to live fourscore years and over, die at the 
age of sixty or under. 

When, however, one is stricken with a disease 
which naturally ends in death, this care is imperative. 
By care the patient’s life may be prolonged many 
years, while a single act of carelessness may precipi- 
tate a fatal result. 

The consumptive—not neglecting medical aid—may 
do much toward holding his disease in check; per- 
haps may eradicate it. Let him spend a large part of 
his time in the open air and sunshine; take gentle 
exercise daily; keep the functions of the skin active, 
by means of friction night and morning, and the 
bowels in habitual good order; and meanwhile guard 
against taking cold. To settle back feebly into the 
arm-chair of a sick room, and depend on the medi- 
cines of a physician—even the best physician in the 
world—is to hasten the progress of the disease. 

Most people, when informed that their heart is 
seriously affected, feel as if there was but a step be- 
tween them and death; but the heart is a very strong 
organ, and even when greatly obstructed or weak- 
ened, can manage, with the intelligent co-operation of 
the patient, to keep the blood carrying life through 
the arteries for many years. Often it has to force the 
blood through a shrivelled opening not much larger 
than a goose-quill; and this it does by working 
harder, thus causing its own enlargement. 

But the enlargement may at length cause a dan- 
gerous thinning of some portion of its walls. Some- 
times the walls of the aorta—the large arterial trunk 
into which the heart empties—lose their elasticity, 
and swell out into a great thin tumor (aneurism). 
Sometimes the tough fibres of the heart are changed 
to fat. In such cases a fatal termination may be long 
delayed by avoiding undue excitement. 

So, too, the diabetic patient may fill out a good 
measure of life, provided he is willing to abstain 
rigidly from certain kinds of food. 

Every one knows how fatal Bright’s disease is, and 
yet Bright himself, whose researches respecting it 
have given his name to it, said, fifty years ago, ‘With 
care, life may sometimes be prolonged many years, 
and without care it is materially shortened.” The 
experience of half a century has confirmed and em- 
phasized this truth. 


———— 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


A total eclipse of the sun will occur on the 19th of 
August. The moon will pass between the earth and 
the sun, under conditions that for a few minutes will 
hide the bright orb from the view of those who are 
on the right portion of the globe, to behold the mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

The conditions are that the centre of the moon 
shall pass over the centre of the sun, and that the 
moon’s apparent diameter shall exceed that of the 
sun. Both of these conditions are united on the day 
of the eclipse. The moon passes directly between 
the earth and the sun. The moon is at her nearest 
point to the earth, and consequently her apparent 
size is greater, and the sun is nearly at his most dis- 
tant point from the earth, and consequently his ap- 
parent size is less than usual, so that he is completely 
hidden by the moon. 

Our satellite casts a shadow in the form of a cone, 
with the point extending to the earth. When she is 
nearest, the shadow reaches the earth, but is compar- 
atively very narrow, being so near the sharp point. 
It is seldom much more than a hundred miles wide. 
The shadow is called the line or belt of totality, and 
all observers within this belt will behold a total 
eclipse of the sun. It will be a glorious spectacle. 

As the last ray of sunlight vanishes, the globe of the 
moon, black as night, will seem to hang in the heav- 
ens surrounded by a crown of silvery light, with rose- 
colored flames starting in all directions from the 
lunar disc. 





The eclipse is invisible in the United States. The 
inhabitants of a portion of the Eastern hemisphere 
are more fortunate. The pathof totality commences 
in Germany, extends through the rest of Europe, and 
the whole of Asia, crosses Japan, and ends in the 
Pacitic Ocean. 

Astronomers stationed on this belt will not fail to 
improve the opportunity to seek for a solution of the 
momentous problems that can be studied only through 
the few precious moments of a total eclipse. 

The most favorable stations will be at some dis- 
tance east from the commencement of the line of 
totality, for the farther east the observer is, the later 
will the eclipse occur. The sun will rise in the middle 
of the total eclipse at Nordhausen in Saxony. In 


a 


AUG. 18, 1887. 





Dyspepsia does not get well of itself. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla cures the most severe cases. (Adv, 





Spasmodic Asthma.—The most severe cases of 
this dreadful complaint have been cured by% few doses 
of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma, and in no in- 
stance has it failed to give immediate relief. Send for 
sample to Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass. [Ade. 

—————>——_ 

Physicians say that almost every child is 
troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy.. But since the introduction of 
| BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS, or Worm Loz- 
enges, there is no necessity for their annoying presence, 
Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are 
the best. 25 cents a box. [Adv, 








Irkutsk, Siberia, the eclipse will occur at day, and 
at sunset when it reaches its limit in the Pacific 
Ocean. The duration of totality will be from two 
minutes fifteen seconds to three minutes fifty seconds. 


ienieaniiliaiiantia 
BATS. 


Bats are often regarded with as much horror as 
snakes; the wheeling flight of the little creatures in 
the twilight, their dusky forms, shroud-like wings 
and fiery eyes, seem to league them with the super- 
natural; but they are generally not only harmless, 
but useful. They are a scourge to insects of every 
kind, from the mosquito upwards, and some of the 
American Indians use them as food. The big fruit 
bats of the Indian peninsula are considered as great 
luxuries by the natives. 


A bat measuring two feet from tip to tip must be a 
formidable looking thing to encounter, and this is 
the size of the fruit-eating bats of the Amazon, to 
which the name of “vampire” is often given; but 
even these are harmless. There is, however, a smaller 
species in South America which does suck the blood 
of many animals, including human beings. 

The mischief does not consist in the quantity of 
blood abstracted by the bat itself, but in the far 
greater flow from the triangular puncture after the 
withdrawal of the aggressor. It has been objected 
by obstinate unbelievers that no one has ever seen 
the wound inflicted; but, considering that the bat 
only bites in darkness, the proof upon which these 
sceptics insist is not easily obtainable. 

The curious feature in the bat’s bite, says a recent 
traveller, is that it is hardly ever felt, even when the 
person attacked is awake. 

I myself had a remarkable illustration of this, and 
stood with a man who was remarking that he could 
not understand how people always got so unaccount- 
ably bitten, though whilst he was actually makin 
this remark, in the dusk, a bat was sucking one o 
his toes, as was evidenced by the bat being seen by 
me and himself to flutter away, whilst the man’s toe, 
to his great surprise, was found to be bleeding se- 
verely. 

—>_—_ 


HIS REAL WORTH. 


The fact that the wearing of “cloth of gold” or 
“cloth of frieze” has nothing to do with a man’s real 





Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, 
Package to make 4 Gallons, 2% cts.; by mail 6 cts, extra, 
4 packages, Sl. pre paid. Prepared and Bat up at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washington 
St., Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
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— 20 (ents Jor 160 Page (atalogue 
26 West 23" STREET NewYork. 
CHAMPION TENNIS PLAYERS 
Fhotesrephe of the five leading players, Sears, 
Beeckman, Taylor, Slocum, and Clark, 

By mail, per Set of five, with Score Card....10 cents. 
The Playing Rules of Lawn Tennis..........10 cents. 
Send for our New Catalogue, No. 60, of 336 large 
pages, over 5,500 illustrations; covers printed in 15 col- 

Se 3 cent 


ors. nt by mail, postage paid, for 2 8. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124-128 Nassau St., N.Y. 


' The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board. A hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The objection raised 
against this board comes from 
dealers, who say “‘they last too 
long.” If Bb grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us. Pfansch- 
midt, Dodged Co.248-20) W Polk St.Chicago. 
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Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
$1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size {ittex 13 in.), petnted 
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standing is one which often receives public recog 
tion. There are so many clear-sighted people in the 
world, that the true gentleman is, in the majority of 
cases, preferred to the pretender. 


A well-dressed young woman recently entered a 
street-car which was pretty well crowded, and mostly 
with men whose appearance was indicative of having 
done a hard day’s work. In a moment one of the 
men was on his feet with the remark: 

“Here is a seat, miss.” 

“Oh, you are very kind, sir,” she said, “but I would 
much rather stand; Iam not tired, and I know you 
must be; so please keep your seat.” 

“IT can stand better than you can,” persisted the 
man; ‘‘so please take the seat.” 

The young woman looked as though she disliked to 
offend the man by refusing to accept the seat, and 
seemed undecided as to what she should do. A flash- 
ily dressed fellow standing beside her said : 

“Go on; take the seat. That old sport is only a 
laborer in some brick yard. Sit down; don’t mind 
him at all.” 

Giving the fellow a look that showed her extreme 
disgust, she replied : 

“He — be a laborer, but he is a gentleman, sir, 
and you might follow his example with profit,’’ and 
turning to the workingman, with “Thank you, sir,”’ 
she took the proffered seat.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—_———_@—____ 
A LONG FAREWELL. 


The Frenchman’s politeness sometimes serves him 
in good stead to point a rebuke, as well as to empha- 
size an attention. A Frenchman who was staying 
at an American hotel asked, at the cashier’s desk, 
how much his bill was one day, and was astonished 
to find how great an amount he had been charged. 

He felt that he had been plundered, but he paid 
the bill, and then asked to see the proprietor. Pres- 
ently the landlord came down, in response to the call, 
all beaming with smiles. The Frenchman rushed up 
to him, exclaiming: ‘“‘Ah, let me embrace you, saire! 
Let me kees you!” 

“But why do bey want to embrace me, sir? I—I 
don’t understand.” 

“Ah, saire, but look at zees beel!” 

“My bill? Yes, but what of it?” 

“Vot of it? Vy, it mean zat I s’all nevaire, nevaire 
see you again, saire!”’ 

DONKEYS IN FULL DRESS. 


Mr. Boyd, in his account of the town of Guayaquil, 
on the west coast of South America, mentions one 
very curious feature of its life and general appear- 
ance. We are used to seeing nets over our horses in 
the late summer, but such an outfit as is required in 
the tropics must strike the stranger as ludicrous. 

The donkeys are numerous in the town, and are 
used for onmrrees everything, from baskets of fruit to 
carcasses of butchers’ meat. 

In the morning a string of them may be seen trot- 
ting through the streets with a load of fresh meat 
from the slaughter-house, which is situated outside 
the town. They are all provided with coverings 
round the fore-legs, like ordinary trousers, and with 
a protection over the ears against the mosquitoes. 

Certainly the Guayaquil donkey presents a most 
ludicrous appearance, as seen in full dress, especially 
if his garment is embroidered, as it sometimes is. 


a ene 
PREFERRED THE SMALLER. 


Practical illustration sometimes fails sadly in force, 
because the too literal mind fails of making the cor- 
rect application. A teacher wished to find out how 
much her new pupils knew of mental arithmetic. 


and divide one of them into ten pieces, an 
into one hundred pieces. Of which pie would you 
rather take a piece?” 


dred pieces.” 
“Why?” 





“Well, please, ma’am, I don’t like squash pie.” 


“Now,” she said, “suppose I have two em pies, | 
the other | u 


There was absolute silence for a moment, and then 
one little girl answered, timidly, ‘One of the hun- 


pape 
cost from 30 to cents each at music stores. 
We. also publish 
“THE NIGHT. BIRD’S COOING.” 
This very popalar and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 cts. ILLIS W. ARD & os 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Gages Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT, An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 

and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 





title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig es alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 


SEDGWICK STERL WIRE FENCE 
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FOLBER-ON, - 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND. 


@\: Nosile’s Food 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 

to ber ded.” Because the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. ‘(Cow's 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


to dispose of.” 
This is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 


weather. Consult your os about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


One of the most beauti- 
ul pictures ever issued, 
“THE MOORISH GIRL,” 


size 5x8 in., m: eepenty yep in colors, sent free on 
receipt of 6c. No advertising on picture. Address THE 




















ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL ST., N. Y. 
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any inquiry about us addressed to their Boston office. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


TELS FAMOvs 


Custom-Made Plymouth Rock $4 Pants. 


Why was it that over half of our mail orders for the first 
this year were from customers who had ordered before? There can be but 
one answer: Because they were satisfied with the quality, fit and wear of these 

ustly famous goods. To fully satisfy these patrons, we have added a Coat and Vest 
partment, so that we are now making complete suits to order, and overcoats 
also. Full line of samples mailed upon receipt of 6 cts., including self-measurement 
blanks and (if you mention this paper) a good linen tape-measure. If you want a 
pair of these Pants, and cannot wait for samples, send us your waist, hip and in- 
le leg measures, together with $3, and 35 cents to cover postage (or prepaid ex- 
ress) and packing, and we will take all risk of pleasing you. 
or any cause, if buyer wishes to return goods, or, if 


six months of 


e refund money 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 
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JAMES MEANS 83 S 
plainly on the soles. The 


utton, Lace and Congress Shoes. Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS $4 SHOE or the 
HOKE, according to your needs. Positively none genuine unless our stamp appears 


JAMES MEANS $4 SHOE 


Will not wear so long as the 


JAMES MEANS $3 SHOE 


Because it is made for men whose occupations are such as lead them to call for a lighter and more dressy Shoe 
han the James Means $3 Shoe. 





JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE 


has established for 
itself a permanent 
reputation for com- 
fort and durability 
| such as no other Shoe 
has ever known in 
the history of the 
trade. No compet- 
itors are able to ap- 
proach it. 


JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


|is light and stylish, 
| and it is as durable 
as any Shoe of its 
weight ever manu- 
factured. Means $3 














they are both right. 





The doctor and the letter-carrier are not talk- 
ing about a case of serious illness. They have 
simply suspended work to discuss the merits of 
their shoes. The letter-carrier says the James 
Shoe is the best in the world. The 
doctor denies it, and says that the James Means 
$4 Shoe is better. Considering the needs of each, 


We confidently as- 
sert that in every 
vital respect the 


JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


is equal to the hand- 
sewed Shoes which 
have hitherto been 
retailed at $6 or $7. 
It has a Dongola 
top and seamless 
calf vamp. It has a 
perfectly smooth bot- 
tom inside. It fits 
like a stocking, and 
REQUIRES NO 


‘BREAKING IN’ 


being perfectly easy 
the first time it is 
worn. 














JAMES MEANS & CO.’S SHOES were the first in this country to be extensively advertised. If you 
have been disappointed in «ther advertised Shoes, your experience pe to teach you that it is safer to buy Shoes 


made by the leaders of a system, rather than those made by the fo 


owers. These Shoes are sold by the best 


retailers throughout the United States, and we will place them easily within your reach, in any State or Territory, 


if you will send us a postal card. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 


Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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